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TOPICS. OF THE DAY. 


AFTER STANDARD OIL, 


EVENTEEN States, according to a despatch from Topeka, 
have “ wired for a copy of the state refinery law ” (considered 

in these columns last week), and despatches from Texas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Colorado report that move- 
ments are afoot for legislative acts of various kinds against the 
Standard Oil Company. The digging up of all these hatchets, 
coming simultaneously with the government investigation, makes 
the newspapers think that a spectacular and unprecedented assault 
upon the big oil concern is in preparation. It “shows that the 
country is thoroughly aroused,” declares the Kansas City Star, 
and “the rapidity with which the agitation has spread ought to 
suggest to the gentlemen in control of the Standard that in the 
long run it perhaps does not pay to use methods that arouse the 
bitter antagonism of a whole country.” The price of the Standard 
Yet the press comment reveals a 
general feeling that nothing will be accomplished. The company 
has been investigated by Congress and by Ohio, Texas, and other 
States many times, and has been subjected to hostile legislation in 


shares shows a sharp decline. 


Germany, England, Russia, Turkey, and Rumania, but has never 
been crippled by these attacks. The public “may get a good, 
hard, healthy run for its money,” remarks the New York Suz; and 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer thinks the Standard is like the big man 
who was being beaten by his little wife, and who said, “ By all 
means keep it up; it doesn’t hurt me and seems to amuse you.” 
“When we consider the enormous power and wealth of this cor- 
poration,” declares the Baltimore Sz,“ we are forced to believe 
that even the United States, the most powerful country in the 
world, is at a disadvantage in a contest with it.” 

Representative Philip P. Campbell, of Kansas, who introduced 
into the House the resolution requesting an investigation of the oil 
industry by the Government, told the reporters the other day, after 
an interview at the White House, that “the President realizes that 
this is the most important investigation of the kind which has been 
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undertaken, and he is going into it with the determination that it 
shall be as thorough and successful as the machinery of the Gov- 


ernment can make it.” Mr. Campbell said further: 


“The Standard Oil Company is preparing to fight the Govern- 
ment with all the resources at its command. As soon as they 
learned that the House had ordered an investigation of their meth- 
ods, the managers of the big concern called off their boycott on 
Kansas oil and began to buy again. I suppose that they found or 
borrowed some money somewhere. Anyway, they got hold of 
enough to resume the purchase of the commodity. When they 
shut down buying a week or so before that, they did so, they said, 
because they were short of money. The Standard Oil Company 
can always find enough money when they need it. They found 
enough out at Humboldt to crush a little refinery started by local 
capital there. As soon as the small concern had got on its feet 
and was reaching out 
for a.little of the trade 
adjacent to its refinery 
the Standard shipped 
oil in there and pro- 
ceeded to undersell. 
They finally got the 
price down to 4 centsa 
gallon throughout the 
territory of the Hum- 
boldt concern. Outside 
of that territory, how- 
ever, the price was II 
or 12 cents, as it had 
been before the war be- 
gan. That is an illus- 
tration of the way the 
Standard Oil Company 
crushes out competi- 
tion. I do not believe 
that the public at large 
really has any complaint 
to make against the 
monopoly. Oil a 
great deal cheaper than 
it ever was before the 
Standard Oil Company 
seized the petroleum 
business of the country. But the small refiners and well-owners 
are the ones who have suffered from the merciless tactics of the 
octopus. The people of Kansas do not wish to injure the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and neither do I. All that I am trying to do 
and all that the people of Kansas are trying to accomplish is to 
secure a ‘square deal’ from the Standard Oil Company.: If 
they had received that kind of treatment the agitation for state 
refineries would never have been started, and I would never 
have introduced that resolution in the House. If you could see 
the hundreds of letters and telegrams I am receiving daily from all 
parts of the country, you would readily believe that’ this investiga- 
tion is one of the most popular moves ever made.” 











is 





GOVERNOR HOCH, OF KANSAS, 
Who started the fight for a state oil refinery. 


The New York Press and Evening Post, two journals that rep- 
resent quite divergent schools of thought, unite in condemning 
“investigations ” that end in talk or fines, and demand that guilty 
trust magnates be sent to jail. Zhe Press exclaims: 


“There is law to punish the pickpocket who steals your purse. 
Pp j I 


There is law to punish the burglar whorobs your house. There is 
a law to punish the starving man who grabs a loaf of bread. BUT 


THERE IS NO LAW TO PUNISH THE TRUST CRIMI- 
NAL WHO ROBS YOU OF YOUR MEANS OF LIVELI- 
HOOD, who cuts your business out from under your feet, and 
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who does it openly in the sight of men and 
laughs at you because you have no redress. 

“The Standard Oil prosecution by the De- 
partment of Justice will be worthless except 
to demonstrate that the penalty for trust crim- 
inality is inadequate and ineffectual, and that 
STANDARD OIL ROBBERY CAN BE 
STOPPED ONLY BY PUTTING 
STANDARD OIL CRIMINALS IN THE 
SAME CLASS AS THE LAW HAS PUT 
BURGLARS AND HIGHWAY ROB- 
BERS.” 

The Evening Post observes: 


“ Until the law smites in their persons a few 
of these gentlemen, who sustain our churches, 
adorn our clubs, and promote our philanthro- 
pies, the talk of controlling the trusts as such 
is the wildest unreason or the most patent 
hypocrisy. Nobody likes to be imprisoned. 
The most formidable deterrent lies at our 
hand, and we are too easy-going to use it; 
and until a fearless enforcement of the present 
laws lands a few pillars of society behind the 








stock-watering which enable a set of men to 
get money for their use from the public with- 
out earning it or giving a full equivalent in 
value is just as much cheating as selling 
merchandise that is not what it purports to 
be or getting pay without delivery of the pre- 
tended value. Schemes of promotion and ex- 
ploiting which enrich those engaged in them 
with no corresponding productive results for 
the community, from whose earnings and sav- 
ings the means are obtained, are in effect 
schemes of rapine as truly as those of bandits 
and pirates, and have the same moral quality. 
When railroads receive franchises and priv- 
ileges from the public for the purpose of per- 
forming a service in return, from which their 
revenues are to be derived, and then make 
unjust charges or discriminate against some 
and in favor of others, they are engaged in 
robbing one part of the community for the 
profit of another for the sake of a share in the 
gains of iniquity. Financial institutions which 
hold a fiduciary relation to those from whom 





bars, all executive excursions and alarms REPRESENTATIVE CAMPBELL, OF KANSAS, 


ainst the trusts will recall that king of France Who introduced ‘into Congress the resolu- . : es : 
38 J tion requesting a Federal investigation fof the benefit of those intrusting them to their keep- 


whose twenty thousand men came down the 


hill and passed into nursery mythology.” — 


The Journal of Commerce, which gives Wall Street a severe 
moral lecture every few days, treats the trust magnates to a caus- 
tic criticism as follows: 


“The discontent with trusts and combinations of capital, the 
hostility to great corporations, the complaint of franchise abuses 
and unreasonable charges for service, the drift toward socialistic 
schemes, so far as these exist, are not due so much to jealousy of 
wealth or industrial power where these are acquired by superior 
foresight, ability, and skill, or even by exceptional opportunity in 
exploiting the resources of nature, as to a feeling that power is 
attained and used by dishonest and unscrupulous means to enrich 
some at the expense of others. It is the measure of truth at the 
bottom of this feeling that excites agitation and gives support to 
attacks upon capital and capitalists, and to proposals for radical 
or drastic remedies. ...... 

“A monopoly that crushes out competition by great corporate 
combinations is not different in moral quality from the personal 
exploit of the man who ruins another by intrigue and deception, 
undermining and destroying his business. Capital inflation and 

















OnE CZAR TO ANOTHER—“ It’s hard luck, brother.” 
—Carter inthe Minneapolis Times. 


their resources are derived, bound by law to 
administer these resources equitably for the 


ing, and which employ these in schemes of 

profit for the enrichment of those who manage 
their affairs, are as much traitors to their trust as the guardian or 
executor who makes use of an estate intrusted to his care for his 
own individual profit. 

“Unjust gain, the abuse of power, the iniquitous use of oppor- 
tunity or advantage in business should be judged by the same 
standard and have the same effect upon the estimation in which 
those responsible for them are jheld when they are the work of 
financial magnates and captains of industry as when they are per- 
petrated by insignificant individuals in the small affairs of life. 


“The deeds are those of men, who act with human motives of sel- 


fishness and greed or of honor and integrity, like other men, and 
they should be judged by the same moral standard and treated 
with the same consideration. If they deceive and defraud, if they 
violate the laws, if they use bribery and corruption, if they are 
guilty of acts that would be crimes in others, they should suffer 
the opprobrium and the penalties that go with such deeds under 
the moral standards of civilized society. The use of wealth in 
social display, in ostentatious philanthropy, in the patronage of 
science, literature, and art, or in the support of churches, should 
not be permitted to hide their iniquity or redeem their reputations 
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“yOU SURELY DON’T MEAN IT, UNCLE!” 
— DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


TROUBLES OF THE MIGHTY. 
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ROPED! 


An elopement that has been declared off. 
—Cory in the New York Wor/d. 
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THE HORSE BLEW FIRST. 


A man obtained some medicine from a veterinary surgeon, with directions to 
blow it through a tube down the horse’s throat, but just as he got ready to blow, 
the horse blew first.—(Old Story.) —Maypbell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 


ARBITRATION FAILURE EXPLAINED. 


from obloquy. Most of the perplexing problems of the time and 
the greatest social, political, and industrial difficulties with which 
we have to contend are due to perverted or obscured standards of 
conduct, or a failure to apply the recognized standards to men 
who work in organized bodies or control and direct the larger op- 
erations of industry and trade. They are not to be solved or over- 
come by more legislation or by the slow process of enforcing 
laws, unless at the same time the ordinary rules of honesty, jus- 
tice, integrity, and regard for the rights of others are recognized 
as applicable to the large operations as well as the small affairs 
of life, and insisted upon by the prevailing public sentiment, in 
which the real power for correcting evils and remedying wrongs 
must reside.” 





BEEF MAGNATES AND PRISON STRIPES. 


HEN the Supreme Court sustained the injunction restrain- 

ing the packers from violating the anti-trust act, a few 

weeks ago, we were told in despatches from Chicago that the pack- 
ers declared the decision would “ not make the slightest ditference 
in the conduct of their business,” because they were “not in a 
combination to restrain trade.” Now we are told that “ United 
States District Attorney Bethea is said to be in possession of evi- 
dence supporting the charge that not a single packing firm has 
kept within the law during the last twelve months or more,” and 
“the best information obtainable” is that “agents of Armour, 
Swift, and Morris have been doing business regularly in defiance 
of the law, in spite of admonitions from the heads of departments, 
and that Schwarzschild & Sulzberger have been the most flagrant 
offenders.” For more than eight months, we are informed, the 
federal officials have been on a still hunt for evidence, and on 
Tuesday of last week, “like a thunderbolt from a clear sky,” a 
force of marshals descended upon the offices of the packing firms 
and subpoenaed a hundred or more witnesses to appear before the 
grand jury. Subpoenas were served not only in Chicago, but in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Boston, Brooklyn, New 
York, Jersey City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Omaha, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans. The hearing before the grand jury is expected to 
take place the latter part of this month, and the magnates con- 
cerned are taken to be the men named in the injunction, viz.: J. 
Ogden Armour, Edward Morris, Ira Morris, Arthur Meeker, 
Charles F. Langdon, Edward A. Cudahy, Louis F. Swift, 


D. Edwin Hartwell, Frank E. Vogel, William. Russell, Edward C. 
Swift, W. H. Noyes, Nelson Morris, Patrick A. Valentine, Calvin 
M. Favorite, Thomas J. Conners, Michael Cudahy, Albert F. 
Boohert, Lawrence A. Carter, Jesse P. Lyman, Louis Pfaelzer, 
Albert H. Vedder, and Ferdinand Sulzberger. The violation of 
the anti-trust law is punishable by a fine of $5,000, or imprison- 
ment for one year, or both, and any persons injured by the vio- 
lation may recover three times the amount of the damages sus- 
tained, with costs of prosecution and attorney’s fee. 

There seems to be a feeling among the newspapers that if the 
beef magnates are guilty, they should be sent to jail.. They 
should be put on “the same footing as the burglar or the sneak 
thief,” declares the New York Press; and the Brooklyn Citizen 
says: 

“When the guilt of the individual members of the trust has been © 
established, let the courts send the convicted ones to prison. A 
money fine of five thousand dollars is a mere bagatelle to these 
multimillionaires, and they would not hesitate to continue their 
illegal business under such conditions. A term in prison, how- 
ever, is an altogether different thing. The brand of the convict is 
something that not all the wealth of Rockefeller can wipe out, and 
rather than undergo this mental humiliation the monopolists will 
be content in the future to permit the natural laws of supply and 
demand to regulate prices and output.” 


“It is a serious situation for the gentlemen of the beef trust,” 
and, if guilty, “ the infliction of the penalty of imprisonment upon 
them or upon any of them would be impressive, exemplary, and 
undoubtedly deterrent,” remarks the New York Z7imes; and the 
New York Evening Post observes: 


“ A criminal prosecution of the beef trust will bring sorrow tono 
hearts but those of the packers. The beef trust shares with the 
Standard Oil Company the distinction of having no friends. The 
cattle-growers and sheep-raisers hate it because, according to their 
accusation, it does not pay a fair price for their stock; and the 
consumers everywhere curse it because, as they believe, it charges 
them too much for the dressed meat. In this case, then, ‘ running 
amuck’ will help rather than hurt the Administration politically. 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court affords hope that the 
Attorney-General can bring the beef trust to book. Should he suc- 
ceed, he will be justified in pressing for the severe penalty of im- 
prisonment for a year rather than the mild censure of a fine of 
$5,000. Before we plunge into further anti-trust legislation, we 
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must see what we can accomplish under present laws ; and no fair 
test can be made until we try the extreme punishment. If the so- 
called ‘ trust evils’ be not checked by the spectacle of a few emi- 
nent financiers breaking stone or working in a jute-mill, then our 
statesmen can consider other plans of salvation.” 


John S. Miller, counsel for the packers, says they are not guilty. 
To quote: 


“ The packers or their counsel have no information as to the pur- 
pose of the Government in the movement now going on. We 
know no more about it than the public does, and are left to draw 
such inferences as every one may draw. From the great number 
and the character of the witnesses being summoned, it may be the 
purpose to ascertain if, in the conduct of their business, these de- 
fendants have violated Judge Grosscup’s injunction. We have no 
fears as to the actual facts. 

“I have kept in touch with my clients since this injunction was 
issued, in 1903, and have from time to time conferred with one and 
now another, and I have been assured that they have in good faith 
observed it. 

“We sincerely trust we may look for and relieve the ‘ square 
deal’ which is promised to every one and as the facts justify it, we 
may be relieved from misrepresentation and unjust suspicion.” 


LOOKING FOR PEACE. 


* HE war in the Far East will end when Russia is victorious, 

and not a moment before,” said Count Cassini to a Wash- 
ington correspondent on Thursday of last week, a statement that 
leads a paragrapher to remark that we are evidently in for a long 
war. Early in the week a St. Petersburg despatch had contained 
the outline of some supposed peace terms that were said to be 
under contemplation; but as they gave the Mikado only what is 
now held by his troops, provided for no indemnity, intimated that 
Russia would retain a large part of Manchuria, and stipulated that 
Viadivostok be made an open, neutral port, it was soon seen that 
such terms would suit neither party, and the Pittsburg Dispatch 
observed that the report needed to be taken with “a whole salt 
cellar.” The unanimity with which our newspapers expressed the 
hope that there might be some basis of truth in these peace rumors, 
coupled with their unreserved predictions that the longer the war 
the worse will the Russian defeat be, shows the friendly spirit of 
their advice. “Every indication threatens a revival of Russian 


disasters as soon as action is resumed,” says the New York 77726- 
J 

















WHICH WAY, CZAR? 
—Westerman in Zhe Ohio State Journal. 
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une, in an editorial recommending peace negotiations; and a St. 
Petersburg despatch reports that the hope of overwhelming Japan 
is fading somewhat, even in official circles. The Russian official 
opinion is, however, that Kuropatkin’s army is still in fighting 
trim, Rozhdestvensky’s fleet unharmed, and everything ready for 
another trial of strength, and under these circumstances “a gov- 
ernment that would crave peace of Russia’s enemy while still ca- 
pable of winning victory would be giving the party of change gen- 
uine grounds for a_ revolution.” Furthermore, says another 
correspondent, “the Government realizes the danger of nego- 
tiations which might terminate in a fiasco or in dishonorable peace, 
and which would in either case aggravate the internal situation,” 
and so it is contemplating a convocation of the zemsky sobor, a 
popular assembly, which can declare for peace, if it wishes, and 
thus relieve the Administration of the responsibility. The New 
York Herald, which seems to be our principal Russian sym- 
pathizer, reminds the British papers which are suggesting peace to 
the Czar that Great Britain was in no better plight in the first 
stages of the Boer war, and it remarks that their “ pacific ardor 
would be very laudable were it not manifestly dictated by a desire 
to see Russia definitively humiliated and a lurking fear that Japan 
may be powerless in the end to inflict that humiliation.” 

The domestic situation, says a Berlin correspondent, is “now 
within the control of the authorities.” The same day’s news told 
of riots, strikes, murders, incendiarism, and a general insurrection- 
ary situation throughout Russian Poland and Transcaucasia. One 
town on the Black Sea is said to have been captured by the strikers 
and then bombarded by the Russian fleet. Mr. Witte is said to 
have made a report on the financial situation to the effect that any 
decrease of taxes will prove disastrous to the revenue, and any in- 
crease will start a revolution. Zhe Sux treats as the most impor- 
tant feature of the situation the mass-meeting of the faculty and 
students of the great University of St. Petersburg on Monday of 
last week, at which a remarkable set of resolutions was adopted, 
calling Russian absolutism “ effete,” its measures “ ridiculous,” and 
The war was declared “a criminal adven- 
ture,” and radical political reforms were demanded. A portrait of 
the Czar was torn to rags, the “ Marseillaise” was sung with the 
wildest enthusiasm, and the students paraded around the hall 
carrying a red flag with the motto, “ Hail to the Constituent As- 


!” It was voted to discontinue the work of the university 


its methods “ reckless.” 


sembly ! 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 
—Leipziger in the Detroit News. 


TWO WAYS. 
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for the rest of the college year in view of 
the existing situation. Here are the res- 
@lutions : 


“Effete Russian absolutism is drawing 
daily—nay, hourly—to its inevitable doom. 
Powerless to cope with an awakened peo- 
ple, in its agony it devises one measure 
more ridiculous than another and one 
method more reckless than another to de- 
lay its downfall. 

“It entered upon criminal adventure 
in the Far East, wk ch has cost the people 
tens of thousands of lives and millions of 
hard-earned money. Conscious of its goal, 
the intelligence of the students has long 
conducted a stubborn fight to obtain the 
most elementary human rights, often fall- 
ing fainting before the brutal force of an 
unbridled Government until at last the pro- 
letariat entered the historic arena, and at 
the same time, as it came to the knowledge 
of itself, dealt czardom the heaviest blows. 

“The recent bloody events have clearly 
shown what absolutism is capable of in de- 
fense of its pitiful, shameful existence. 
The sincere, fraternal, harmonious action 
of the proletariat on those days of January 
signed the death-warrant of absolutism and 
without doubt insured the speedy political 
liberation of Russia. 

“We, as a section of the educated com- 
munity, conscious of our goal, welcome the 
solidarity of workmen and put forward the 
following demands: 

“ First—Summoning a legislative assem- 
bly on the basis of a universal, equal, and 
secret ballot of male and female citizens ; 
freedom of speech; freedom of the press; 
freedom of organization and of striking. 

“Second—Amnesty for all who have 


THE LITERARY 


STATUE OF FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


The work of Miss Helen Farnsworth Mears, of 
Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. St. Gaudens says: ‘“ Miss 
Mears has succeeded far beyond my expectations, 
and has made a_ purely distinctive work; one 
showing, in a way that it seems to me only a wo- 
man could do, the union of strength with feminine 
gentleness—a quality most tender and elusive, but 
which she has most certainly infused into her 
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If on‘ all sides’ among the Russian 
upper classes it is said that the Japanese 
are fighting for Russian freedom and an 
intelligent Russian can report‘ we all de- 
sire our own defeat,’ on what a precarious 
foundation must the whole bureaucracy, 
with its domestic and foreign troubles, 
stand ? However we may consider this 
letter, it is prophetic of important changes 
in Russian society.” 


A WOMAN’S STATUE IN THE 
CAPITOL. 


“THE first statue of a woman to be 

placed in Statuary Hall, in the Na: 
tional Capitol—the statue to Frances E. 
Willard—is made the subject of consid- 
erable newspaper remark, and every news- 
paper that comments upon it concedes that 
the honor is well deserved. Illinois might 
have presented a statue of Lincoln, Grant, 
or Douglas, said Representative Foss, in 
Miss Willard lived, but 
these men were so great that they be- 


whose district 


longed to the nation rather than to Illinois. 
While the is a tribute to Miss 
Willard, he added, it is in a larger and 


statue 


truer sense a tribute to woman and the 
magnificent progress she has made under 
our tree institutions. 

The Omaha World-Herald hopes to see 
other American women similarly honored. 
It says: 


“It improves the hall, it dignifies the col- 








been punished for their political or relig- work.” 
ious convictions. 

“Third—The fact of belonging to any 
shall not prejudice political rights. 

“Further, as a guarantee against interference of the Russian 
Government in the free execution of these demands, a people’s 
militia must immediately be formed, in whose ranks all citizens 
can fight to realize our aspirations. 

“Recognizing the significance of this historical moment, when 
Russia is emerging from a period of ferment into open revolt, and 
when every one has but one end in view, we can not pursue our 
studies, and therefore suspend them until September. By that time 
events will have furnished new material for the solution of these 
questions.” 


particular nationality 


The Tribune publishes a rather remarkable letter in the follow- 
ing editorial: 


“ A significant light is cast upon the state of unrest pervading all 
classes in Russia by the personal message of a prominent Russian 
to a friend in this country which we are permitted to publish. For 
obvious reasons it would not do to give the writer’s name or fur- 
nish any hint of his identity. He belongs, however, to a wealthy 
family which is on terms of intimacy with the imperial household. 
He is retated to members of the Ministry and is himself a high 
official. His message was written in French on one of the Red 
Cross picture postal cards which have been sold in large numbers 
to swell the fund to care for the victims of Japanese bullets. His 
words, literally translated, are : 


“*T had wished to write thee a letter, above all, about our ideas on the war. 
The war is most unpopular, and we all desire our own defeat. We hope that it 
will open the eyes of the common people to the fraud of our government, which 
1s universally hated. One hears on all sides that the Japanese are fighting for 
eur freedom—there is nowhere the slightest feeling against the Japanese.’ 


“ How this remarkable sentiment ever came to be let out of Rus- 
sia is a subject for speculation, but certainly it came out by mail 
and was duly delivered in this country by the postal authorities. 


lection, to have in it the statue of the no- 

blest American woman along with those 
of the country’s famous men, and there will be further improve- 
ment and still added dignity when the marble likenesses of other 
famous women are installed there. The collection will be more 
representative and comprehensive. It will better indicate all the 
splendid faculties and influences that have lent glory to American 
achievement and exalted the character of the national life.” 


The Washington Star speaks of Miss Willard’s life and influ- 
ence as follows: 


“Tf ever an American woman deserved the tribute to her mem- 
ory that was paid yesterday by the Congress of the United States, 
it was Frances E. Willard. For she, notably among the members 
of her sex, contributed in her life to the welfare of mankind. With 
a genius for organization seldom equaled either among men or 
women, she assembled the forc:s of the women of America ina 
great fight against the liquor evil. She lectured and preached, 
worked and schemed, to weld all the elements opposed to that 
traffic into a great powerful whole. When she died, seven years 
ago, she had accomplished that task. Her name was a household 
word throughout the United States, and was familiarly known in 
Europe. She had become a power. And her influence remains 
to-day, and will continue as long as women work against evil and 
seek the betterment of mankind. 

“For nearly a quarter of a century Frances E. Willard was in 
the front rank of the temperance workers of the United States. 
She made some mistakes. She was human. But her mistakes 
were insignificant compared with her wonderful achievements and 
the remarkable effect of her teachings and encouragement upon all 
her followers. She quickened the temperance cause wherever she 
spoke and the enthusiasm she inspired remained an active force. 

“With all her public work Miss Willard remained a lovable 
woman, and her devoted admirers and friends were legion. It was 
an honor to know her, a privilege to hear her speak. It is no 
wonder that with such a leader the ranks of the W.C. T. U. 
should be filled with women of all social positions, vying with each 
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other to make the most of opportunities for the cause of temper- 
ance ; nor that men should pause in their business to lend a hand 
earnestly and devotedly to aid in the fight against the drink evil. 

“The organization which Miss Willard made so strong remains 
to-day and will continue to remain one of the most useful factors 
in the world for the correction of evil influences. It ramifies in a 
myriad of directions. It is based upon the home itself, and in the 
home it works its best ends. The spectacle of many hundreds of 
little children passing by the statue in the capitol yesterday and 
casting flowers at its base was a type of the power of this organi- 
zation. Every child who joined in that great procession will be 
strengthened by the experience in the years to come when the 
temptations of life are met and fought. 

“Thus in a signal manner has the State of Illinois and the Con- 
gress of the United States set Miss Willard before the world asa 
great American. If each memorial and statue erected in this 
country commemorated a life so useful and a character so inspir- 
ing, the public art of the United States would indeed stand for 
something—for uplift and purification, at least.” 


FOOD-ADULTERATION. 


HE man who said he was always glad to get hash, because 
then he knew what he was eating, is brought to mind by an 
article on the adulteration of our toods, contributed to Zhe 
Woman's Home Companion by Henry Irving Dodge. It would 
appear from the discoveries of the United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry that if man becomes what he eats, he is certainly wonderfully 
and fearfully made. A man may not get a stone when he asks for 
bread, but when he buys anything in a can or a bottle, it often 
takes a keen chemist to discover what he does get. Dr. Bigelow, 
chief of the Division of Foods, found several wine establishments 
where a bottle of California wine was made to hail from France. 
Germany, or any other desirable place by the simple method of 
pasting on the right label, while the humble porker parades in tin 
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cans as “ potted turkey,” “chicken,” and “grouse.” Arsenic, cop- 


per, zinc, lead, and aniline dyes are also found in foods offered to 
the public. “To poison for a patriotic purpose, or even for re- 
venge, has the redeeming quality of romance,” says Mr. Dodge, 
“but todo it for money degrades the poisoner from the classic 
dignity of Borgia to the low condition of ‘ Suicide Hall McGurk.’” 
He says of the discoveries by the Bureau of Chemistry : 


“In 1903 the law prohibiting the importation of adulterated and 
misbranded foods was passed, and in the very first year of its en- 
forcement by the Bureau of Chemistry no less than two hundred 
and twenty-three out of one thousand nine hundred and fifty-two 
shipments were found to be in violation of it. Of these, ninety- 
two shipments were wine, ranging in quantities from one hundred 
dollars’ worth to three hundred cases ; thirty-one of meat; thirty- 
seven of olive-oil, and sixty-three miscellaneous. The wine was 
French white and German, both chemically preserved, the former 
with sulfurous and salicylic acid, and the latter with salicylic 
acid alone. The meat consisted of sausage from Germany, and 
was chemically preserved with boracic acid, benzoic acid, and 
aluminum compounds. If the matter of the preserved sausages 
were not so serious it would, in view of the virtuous attitude of the 
Germans in regard to Yankee pork, be funny. Perhaps this is 
some of our own alleged poisoned pork coming back to us in obe- 
dience to an ironical dictate of destiny. The olive-oil was from 
France and Italy, and was adulterated with peanut, sesame, and 
cotton-seed oils. 

“In addition to the foregoing the bureau examined one thousand 
two hundred and forty samples of American foods, of which twelve 
per cent. was found to be adulterated. 

“Every precaution that experience has evolved is used by the 
bureau to prevent fraud ; every device and measure that science 
has developed have been used to detect food adulteration. Fear- 
less men have exposed it. The press has sounded the warning 


over the whole land. Anagitated people has demanded protection 
from the fraud, and many States have joined the crusade against 
it. And yet in the face of all this is the startling statement of 
the chief of the Division of Foods of the Bureau of Chemistry : 

“* On the whole, we may expect that all commercial food prod- 
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ucts sold in a liquid or semi-liquid, and all solid articles that are 
sold in the powdered state, are likely to be adulterated, and in 
search for adulteration all such articles are examined. 

“*The bureau believes that greater care in the preparation of 
food was never exercised; that the makers were never so careful 
that their wares be palatable and wholesome; that they have suf- 
fered no diminished sense of responsibility; but the fact remains 
that food-adulteration is more prevalent than ever before.” 





BOODLING IN CALIFORNIA. 


Pascseemaine is just now wrought up over the exposure of 
the alleged bribery of several of its state Senators. The 
case has not as yet attracted much attention in the newspapers 
outside that State, but there are some features of the incident that 
add general interest to the affair. Four of the Senators, Frank 
French, Harry Bunkers, Eli Wright, and E. J. 
been indicted for soliciting and receiving bribes, after they had 
walked into a trap set by energetic detectives. 


Emmons, have 


The case may be 
summarized as follows from the mass of testimony that is now ap- 
pearing in the California papers: Some suspicion had been cast 
upon the business methods of the building and loan associations, 
and a Senate committee had lately been appointed to investigate, 
and to suggest a measure that would put these concerns under 
regulation. There are rumors that some of these building and 
loan companies had blocked measures of this kind in the past. and 
in the present instance they proceeded to do the same thing. An 
official of one of the companies approached Joseph Jordan, the 
clerk of the San Francisco delegation at Sacramento and the legis- 
lative correspondent of the San Francisco Pos/, with the idea of 
finding out the names of four Senators who would “do business.” 
According to Jordan’s own story, he named the Senators, and it 
was arranged that the four should get $350 apiece to influence their 
votes on any iegislation that might turn up affecting that concern. 
Jordan, as the “ go-between,” was to get $250 for his trouble. The 
money, we learn, was brought to Sacramento by a detective, who 
passed as a representative of the loan association, and who told 
Jordan he must see with his own eyes that the money was put to 
the use agreed upon. Other detectives were lurking in the back- 
ground when Jordan passed the money over to the four Senators. 
When the detectives made their true character known, Jordan and 
his friends saw they were caught ina trap. <A senatorial commit- 
tee is now investigating the case, and it is expected that the report 
will rece nmend the dismissal of the four accused members of the 
Senate. Jordan, it is expected, will escape punishment, since he 
turned State’s evidence; but he has been dismissed from his po- 
sition at Sacramento. The accused, who, by the way, were denied 
by the Senate the right to give evidence under oath, have written 
a report to the committee denying their guilt. They say that the 
alleged bribery was a scheme of the corporation “by which it 
hopes it will sidetrack everything in relation to the proposed legis- 
lation and by inflaming the public mind cause to be forgotten the 
promised investigation into its business and. business methods.” 
“The prompt indictment of the bribed Senators,” says the Pasa- 
dena (Cal.) Mews, “which will without doubt be followed by their 
equally prompt expulsion from the Senate, will have a good influ- 
It was the one thing that could redeem its 


Corruption is bound to exist, but when it is uncovered and 


ence in this State. 
honor. 
then goes without punishment, the whole State shares in the taint.” 


J 


“When accused in open Senate,” observes the San Francisco 
Chronicle, “the Senators had the bearing of guilty men. The 
methods of their defense have been juggling and disingenuous. 
There are none to say that their reputation is such as to render 
their guilt improbable.” The San Francisco correspondent of the 
Stockton (Cal.) AZaz/, in giving his view of the building and loan 
concerns, which he believes are at the root of the present scandal. 
says: 

“Wholly apart lesson administered to 


from the striking 
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legislative boodlery, the exposures in Sacramento will have a valu- 
able incidental result. It has put the investigation of the building 
and loan corporations on a reputable basis, and the conclusions that 
may be arrived at by the new committee charged with this duty 
will carry a weight that could aever have attached to the findings 
of the original committee constituted, as it was, of men of dubious 
records and suspicious antecedents. 

“Now, it isa fact that a great many of these concerns are no 
better than bunco-shops of a peculiarly dangerous sort, because 
they hold out the bait of glittering promises to poor and hard- 
working people who are struggling to lay aside a nest egg for old 
age. The machinery tlrat the State has provided in the shape of a 
building and loan commission to supervise the operations of these 
concerns has become worse than useless. Instead of being a safe- 
guard, it has become a positive public danger. It is the fact that 
Senator Shortridge, one of the commissioners, took a loan of $300 
from the Continental Building and Loan Association. Ree 

“It is notorious that some of these concerns have bribed legis- 
latures in the past to block measures designed to put them under 
regulation, and therefore the present agitation will have a useful 
effect in concentrating public attention on the subject and com- 
pelling the enactment of the necessary legislation. 

“I can point you toa dozen building and loan associations in 
this city which are run solely as salary propositions. An investor 
will pay money into any one of these concerns for five years and 
come out about even or a little behind. He loses, of course, all 
the interest that would have accrued on his savings had he put 
them in the bank. The contracts that they hand out to their cus- 
tomers are highly ingenious and are designed to impose on ignorant 
people. One consequence of these contracts is that there is a con- 
stantly increasing volume of building and loan litigation and a 
lawyer with a big salary has become a necessary adjunct of the 
outfit.” 


DECISION IN THE NORTH SEA CASE. 


Shea remark of Puzch that the only evidence that there was a 

single torpedo-boat in the North Sea was the assertion of 
the Russian commander that he saw two, hits off the idea, more 
plainly expressed in many of our papers, that General Vodka was 
in command on the fatal night when Rozhdestvensky fired into the 
Hull fishing-fleet. The international commission, which rendered 
its decision in Paris a few days ago, makes an equally veiled refer- 
ence, so some of our editors think, when it declares that “ their 
views as formulated are not of a nature to cast any disrespect upon 
the military valor nor upon the sentiments of humanity of Admiral 
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Rozhdestvensky and the personnel of his squadron.” Nothing is 
said about the admiral’s judgment, and the idea is suggested that 
their views “as formulated” in regard to his valor and humanity 
may differ in some degree from their private ideas on the subject. 
“The finding is an equilibrist’s performance, an artificial balan 
cing,” says the Paris 7emps, as reported by cable, “ but what mat- 
ter if in form it is honorable to both opponents? It has resulted 
in the maintenance of peace.” . 

The main point of the decision, that the bombardment of the 
trawlers was unjustified, confirms the belief our journals have held 


from the first. The commission says: 


“ The commissioners recognize unanimously that the fishing-fleet 
committed no hostile act, and the majority of the commissioners 
being of the opinion that there were not, neither among the fish- 
ing-boats nor in their vicinity, any torpedo-boats, the opening of 
fire by Admiral Rozhdestvensky was not justified.” 


This decision “ brings about the entirely peaceable adjustment of 
a matter which only a short time ago would hardly have failed to 
lead to open hostilities,” observes the New York Zzmes, and it 
adds : 


“ That such a disaster was avoided, that a matter of the gravest 
importance, arousing such intense feeling, should have been ad- 
justed quietly by a company of competent and quiet gentlemen, 
sitting day after day in a foreign capital, is an impressive as well 
as a substantial triumph of the principle underlying arbitration. 
It gives us the right to hope that the more that principle is applied 
intelligently and with good-will the fewer will be found the ob- 
stacles to its practical success.” 


The rights of the neutral are, by this verdict, given precedence 
over the rights of the belligerent, and the New York 777bune re- 


gards this as the most important feature of the result. It remarks: 


“While pleasant things are said of the Russian commander and 
full allowance is made for the trying circumstances in which he was 
placed, the salient feature of the verdict, writ large and unmista- 
kable, is that the firing of the Russians upon the fishing-fleet was 
unjustifiable. Whatever the extenuating circumstances, Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky is condemned. It is Great Britain, not Russia, 
that has won the case. That is the gratifying thing. It is grati- 
fying not because Great Britain has won, but because the neutral 
power has won, and thus a valuable precedent has been set for the 
maintenance and vindication of neutral rights at sea. Not caveat 
pacator, but caveat bellator; not let the neutral beware of being 
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in the way of the belligerent, but let the belligerent take care not 
to injure the neutral, is the rule. 

“We have already discussed, in reference to that former misre- 
port, the desirability of paying more attention to the rights of neu- 
trals, so that war, whenever it unhappily occurs, shall disturb as 
little as possible the legitimate pursuits of the non-belligerent na- 
tions. This decision is a step toward that end. As such it may 
not commend itself to Russia, since she is now at war and might 
therefore find it to her belligerent interest to have neutral rights 
disregarded ; but it will be most pleasing to the nations that are at 
peace, and they form the vast majority of the world. It is another 
vindication and promotion of arbitration, and it is another step 
toward the greater assurance of peace; for everything that re- 
stricts the action of belligerents and enlarges the rights of neutrals 
must necessarily make for the discouragement of war and for the 
preservation of peace.” 


“VICTIMS OF ACQUITTAL.” 


\ J HEN the police and prosecuting attorney drive a man into 

* bankruptcy on a mistaken charge of murder, the State 
should indemnify him for the damage it has done—so thinks Mr. 
Frank W. Mack, who, from the reporters’ table. has “ studied the 
desperate and hopeless face ” of many an acquittal victim, and who 
is now taking steps to secure legislation along this line in New 
York State. Under our 
present laws, “it is fair 
to say that toward the 
man found ‘ not guilty ’ 
the public is less en- 
lightened and humane 
than it is toward the 
convicted criminal.” All 
sorts of Christian insti- 
tutions are ready to give 
the ex-convict a lift, but 
for the ex-suspect “no 
compensatory measures 
have ever been adopted 
or set afoot.” Writing 
in Everybody's Mag- 
azine, Mr. Mack con- 
tinues : 

“The plight of an 
acquitted * murder pris- 
oner’ is without dup- 





MR. FRANK W. MACK, licate or parallel in 

Who argues for the indemnification of the human _ atfairs. The 

“victims of acquittal.” acquitting verdict of a 

murder jury is a con- 

fession by the State that the jury itself had no valid ground for 

existence, that the judicial machinery had slipped a cog, that offi- 

cials too careless or too eager had clutched a victim instead of a 
culprit. 

“ And the freed ‘ suspect "—the acquitted man ? 

“ Stripped and broken, bruised by foul handling, scarred by sus- 
picion, pallid from death’s shadow and seared as by hell-fire, the 
acquitted man stands dumbly impotent of moral redress or physica] 
indemnity. And the public, having scourged him asa vicarious 
sacrifice, expects him to be thankful because it did not kill him. 

“The State bears alone only one result of the false charge and 
of the bootless trial. It takes over to itself all the chagrin of its 
prosecuting officials at their vain effort to convict. The victim of 
acquittal is, however, compelled to shave with the State in the 
money cost of his own trial. Ingeed, he is, by grotesque anomaly, 
a party financially to both sides of the action. 

“A man accused of murder confronts persecutors who bring to 
their paid efforts an implacable purpose to build or preserve a per- 
sonal reputation. So horrid is the charge and so keen is the hunt, 
that the prisoner is driven to his utmost resource. He may no 
longer rely upon presumptive innocence, for innocence has been 
and may again be strangled by circumstantial evidence. He enters 
upon a defense which becomes practically a deadly trial by the ac- 
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cused to prove himself innocent. Along with his name, his pride, 
and his life, he tosses in his own fortune or pittance, and possibly 
the possessions of his friends. 

“ At the end a jury foreman declares him‘ not guilty,’ and, finan- 
cially, he stands stripped. He has exhausted his resources to keep 
himself from being killed, and he stands alone with his rescued 
life. Through taxation he has borne part of the expense incurred 
by the State in assaulting it, and the entire cost of its defense 
against confessedly wrongful attack.” 


The merits of the proposed indemnification statute are dis- 
cussed pro and con as follows: 


“Shall there not then be made a statute, under which an ac- 
quitted man may recover from the State, on proper voucher and 
audit, at least the amount of money spent to defend him against 
charges of murder that failed to convict? 

“ Men acquitted of murder, bereft of money, health, and position, 
have with grim sarcasm become public charges, having no better 
standing than the drunken wreck who at their side eats almshouse 
food from the same style of tin plate. 

“During possible years of imprisonment pending trial for mur- 
der, the accused man is as one dead to civic life. No verdict of 
acquittal can ever renew or restore the rights of franchise or citi- 
zenship which have meanwhile fled past him. 

“While advocating a statute of indemnity to men acquifted 
of murder. 1 am quite conscious that guilty men, by sympathy, 
money, or influence, have been acquitted, and that others may be; 
but the State abides by the success or the failure of its prosecuting 
machinery. and the indemnity principle must hold steadily for all 
men whose lives have been periled by error of the State. 

“Objections to an indemnitying statute may be raised by some 
one to whom occurs the possibility of unduly great fees for legal 
help to the accused, but acquitted, man. The ground for such ob- 
jection might undoubtedly exist, for the great treasury of the State 
is a tempting creditor. Yes, high fees might be charged by the 
prisoner’s counsel, and even collusion between the two might oc- 
cur. And more: An indemnity statute might induce conspiracy 
by shady lawyers with persons, who could be proven innocent and 
would be willing to endure a murder trial for a share in the ac- 
quittal indemnity. Aye, these abuses might arise, and others 
which only the operation of the statute could disclose. But they 
are relatively trivial and could be corrected. Better far that the 
State should be mulcted thus, than that one innocent man be not 
only disgraced, but beggared by an expense thrust upon him by the 
State. 

“The chagrin of a police official with a‘ blind murder’ in his 
territory can not be known to the civilian. Personal ambition and 
the prestige of the force are powerful factors in detective work. 
They might in some great case blur the proper view of acts and 
evidence. Deterrents to precipitate action are never amiss. The 
police chase for a prisoner in notable murder cases might be wise- 
ly modified by an acquittal indemnity statute which should charge 
back some part of every indemnity payment upon officials respon- 
sible tor murder charges against * not guilty ’ men. 

“The number of acquittal victims is relatively small. They 
come forth from the trial-fire so penniless and so broken that they 
have no means or power for agitation. . Were their numbers such 
that, for a year or for a day even, they might hold a voting balance, 
the masters of legislation would be on tiptoe of solicitation in their 
behalf.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE Senate and the President seem to have confused arbitrariness and arbi- 
tration. 7he New York American. 


BOOKER WASHINGTON made acall at the White House the other day, be- 
tween meals... The Atlanta Constitution. 


In order to be on the safe side it might be well for a few Senators to take up 
the study of jiu-jitsu.— The Chicago Record-Herald. 


Ir the President makes a success of running Santo Domingo, he should next 
be appointed receiver of Colorado.— The Atlanta Journal. 


UNDER the President’s order, the commissioner of corporations will proceed 
to find out what everybody else knows about Standard Oil.— The Detroit News: 


By having its criminals work in the state oil refinery Kansas feels that it will 
be ina better position to compete with Standard Oil.— The Detroit Free Press. 


Ir Russia had an army of soldiers who were as accurate marksmen as her bomb 
throwers the war with Japan might terminate differently — Zhe Detroit Free 
Press. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


DISCOURAGING FEATURES OF OUR 
LITERARY DEVELOPMENT. 


HE overwhelming influence of our women, the lack of out- 
ward pressure which would drive us to an intenser inward 
life, and our almost exclusive preoccupation with commerce and 
industry arc emphasized by Emil Reich, a brilliant Hungarian, in 
a recent attempt to explain the “literary inferiority ” of America, 
when compared with other countries. This diagnosis of our sup- 
posed intellectual malady commends itself to Charles Leonard 
Moore, a writer in the Chicago Déa/ (February 16), who thinks 
“it is safe to say that there was, not relatively but absolutely, 
twenty times as much sympathy for and appreciation of things of 
the mind” fifty years ago as there is to-day. Proceeding to com- 
ment on present literary conditions in this country along the lines 
suggested by the Hungarian author, Mr. Moore says: 


“Asa corollary to the dominance of woman in our life we have 
a worship of prettiness and decorum. We do small things deli- 
cately. We are much concerned with style, and import the last 
year’s fashions from France and England and make fetiches of 
them. As women approve authority, we are fond of maxim-ma- 
kers and moralists and writers who tell us how to succeed in life. I 
have always thought that people must be very bad to need to go 
to church as much as they do; and similarly | think the nation 
must be weak mentally and morally which requires so many props 
of moral phrases and axioms to support it. On the other hand, 
our women-instructed minds shrink from strong passions and tragic 
situations. We must apologize for indulging in tragedy, as Snug 
the Joiner apologized for bringing a lion into the presence of the 
ladies. Whitman was perfectly right in his characterization of our 
lady-like literature. If he had only had the ability to visualize his 
ideas, to create instead of merely making catalogues of possible 
characters and giving hints of situations rank from the soil, he 
would have been a great literary reformer. That he would have 
been popular is another thing. Poe, our profoundest thinker and 
artist, is not popular. Hawthorne, a tragedian of the spirit, is not 
popular. Cooper is only read by boys; Herman Melville and 
Brockden Browne are not read atall. Hardly anything, indeed, is 
read to-day except that which deals gracefully with the common- 
place, touches on the domestic emotions, or gratifies our social 
vanity by reviving the names and deeds of our not very remote 
forefathers.” 


Mr. Moore points out that ‘the strength of Europe is in its 
division,” that “ the hard-won boundaries of the different lands have 
preserved national peculiarities, have fostered variety of strength 
and character, have fenced out influences which would have re- 


? 


sulted in a Chinese uniformity.” Continuing, he says: 


‘Here in America we have established a certain form of civili- 
zation and then set it in motion on its Juggernaut course to crush 
and roll out all originality and level the natural elevations and de- 
pressions of humanity into one desert of commonplace. Every- 
body must be alike through twenty degrees of latitude and fifty of 
longitude. Even if the type of civilization which we have evolved 
were the highest possible, such sameness would be soul-depressing. 
Every one, | suppose, has revolted against the Miltonic idea of 
heaven because of the monotony of amiability and harp-playing 
which prevailed there before Lucifer put some variety into the 
place. The slightest acquaintance with foreign countries is enough 
to convince one that the cultivation of personality, of eccentricity 
even, adds greatly to the delight of human intercourse. And of 
course it is the salt and savor of literature. Compare two contem- 
porary novels, one English and the other American, and it will be 
seen at once that English life is infinitely richer in varied types of 
humanity than American.” 


In regard to the charge that America is almost exclusively pre- 
occupied with commerce and industry, Mr. Moore writes: 
“Commercialism, I fear, is ingrained in America—it is blood of 


our blood, bone of our bone. Other nations, of course, have been 
and are commercial, and as long as we must eat and have clothes 
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to cover us there is no help for it. But in other nations there is a 
saving sense of something better. The secret desire of an Eng- 
lishman is to be a Lord. The secret desire of a Frenchman is to 
be a member of the Academy. The secret desire of a German is to 
write a big book on the dialects of the Turanian tribes. These 
ambitions are a ferment that elevate and lighten life. I have cast 
about a good deal for a formula which would express the honest 
ambition of the average American, and the other day I found it in 
the first line of an insurance advertisement which met my eye. It 
ran thus: ‘ To live better and save more is the big idea which goes 
to bed with us ali.’ Obviously this sage of the shop does not 
mean by his‘ live better’ the same thing which Marcus Aurelius 
meant when he said,‘ Even in a palace life may be lived well.”’ 
No! He means by it to have more food and better clothes, and a 
bigger house and greater social importance. There is no harm, 
indeed there is good, in these things; but to make them the * big 
idea which goes to bed with us all,’"—why, the Hottentots have a 
higher hope. No real religion, or art, or literature, no science 
save that which ministers to material wants, can flourish in a com- 
munity obsessed by such ambition.” 


The writer concludes: 


“We can not always tell at a given-time what ferment is going 
on about us, what rich and glorious fabrics of thought and art are 
rising like exhalations, silent and unseen. But certainly there is 
little in America to-day to encourage a lover of the things of the 
mind. Our poets are driven into business, our artists into exile. 
Our thinkers become college professors, where they dry up and 
blow away. Sir Richard Temple said once that ‘ None was ever 
a great poet who did much apply himself to anything else.’ We 
can not expect a great literature if we do not support and back the 
persons who can produce. But Americans do not want a great 
literature. They want, in the inspired words of our insurance ad- 
vertisement, ‘ to live better and save more.’ ” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF OSCAR WILDE. 


2 Fa extraordinary book has just been issued from the press. 
LY its title is “De Profundis.” and it was written by Oscar 
Wilde. It was composed, says Robert Ross, the author of the 
pretace, during the last months of the writer's imprisonment, and 
was the only work he wrote while in prison and the last prose work 
he ever wrote. The famous “ Ballad of Reading Gaol,” says Mr. 
Ross, was not composed or even planned until Oscar Wilde had 
regained his liberty. With regard to the present work, the author 
wrote: “I do not defend my conduct. I explain it.” That ex- 
planation is contained in brief in the following paragraphs: 


“I was a man who stood in symbolic relations to the art and cul- 
ture of my age. I had realized this for myself at the very dawn of 
my manhood, and had forced my age torealize it afterward. Few 
men hold such a position in their own lifetime, and have it so ac- 
knowledged. It is usually discerned, if discerned at all, by the his- 
torian, or the critic, long after both the man and his age have 
passed away. With me it was different. 1 felt it myself and 
made others feel it. Byron was asymbolic figure, but his relations 
were to the passion of his age and its weariness of passion. Mine 
were to something more noble, more permanent, of more vital 
issue, of larger scope. 

“The gods had given me almost everything. But I let myself 
be lured into long spells of senseless and sensual ease. 1 amused 
myself with being a fdneur,a dandy, a man of fashion. I sur- 
rounded myself with the smaller natures and the meaner minds. | 
became the spendthrift of my own genius, and to waste an eternal 
youth gave me a curious joy. Tired of being on the heights, I de- 
liberately went to the depths in the search for new sensation. 
What the paradox was to me in the sphere of thought, perversity 
became to me in the sphere of passion. Desire, at the end, was a 
malady or a madness, or both. I grew careless of the lives of 
others. I took pleasure where it pleased me and passed on. I 
forgot that every little action of the common day makes or un- 
makes character, and that therefore what one has done in the 
secret chamber one has some day to cry aloud on the housetop. | 
ceased to be lord over myself. I was no longer the captain of my 
soul, and did not know it. I allowed pleasure to dominate me. I 
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ended in horrible disgrace. There is only one thing for me now, 
absolute humility.” 


In the evolution of his nature during the two years’ imprison- 
ment, he marks such stages as “ wild despair; an abandonment to 
grief that was piteous even to look at; terrible and impotent rage; 
bitterness and scorn; anguish that wept aloud; misery that could 
find no voice; sorrow that was dumb.” He asserts that he passed 
through every possible mood of suffering, and finally reached “an 
ultimate discovery ” which he accepts as “ the starting-point for a 
fresh development.” He says: 


“JT see quite clearly what I ought to do; in fact must do. And 
when I use such a phrase as that, 1 need not say that I am not allu- 
ding toany external sanctionorcommand. Iadmitnone. Iam far 
more of an individualist than I ever was. Nothing seems to me of 
the smallest value except what one gets out of oneself. My nature 
is seeking a fresh mode of self-realization. That is all I am con- 
cerned with. And the first thing that I have got to do is to free my- 
self from any possible bitterness of feeling against the world. . . 

“Morality does not help me. I am a born antinomian. I am 
one of those who are made for exceptions, not for laws. But while 
i see that there is nothing wrong in what one does, | see that there 
is something wrong in what one becomes. It is well to have 
learned that. ; 

“I want to get to the point when I shall be able to say quite 
simply, and without affectation, that the two great turning-points 
in my life were when my father sent me to Oxford, and when so- 
ciety sent me to prison. I will not say that prison is the best 
thing that could have happened to me; for that phrase would 
savor of too great bitterness toward myself. 1 would sooner say 
or hear it said of me that I was so typical a child of my age that, 
in my perversity and for that perversity’s sake, I turned the good 
things of my life to evil, and the evil things of my life to good.” 


Contemplating the time when he should be released from prison, 
he writes : 
“The fact of my having been the common prisoner of a common 
jail | must frankly accept, and, curious as it may seem, one of the 
things I shall have to teach myself is not to be ashamed of it. | 
must accept it as a punishment, 
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beautiful work of art I shall be able to rob malice of its venom, 
and cowardice of its sneer, and to pluck out the tongue of scorn 
by the roots. 

“And if life be, as it surely is, a problem to me, I am no less a 
problem tolife. People must adopt some attitude toward me, and 
so pass judgment both on themselves and me. I need not say | 
am not talking of particular individuals. The only people I would 
care to be with now are artists and people who have sutfered: 
those who know what beauty is and those who know what sorrow 
is: nobody else interests me. Nor am I making any demands on 
life. In all that I have said I am simply concerned with my own 
mental attitude toward life as a whole ; and I feel that not to be 
ashamed of having been punished is one of the first points I must 
attain to. for the sake of my own perfection. and because I am so 
imperfect.” 


The philosophy of life which, the writer avers, experience had 
finally revealed to him is that sorrow is the supreme emotion of 


which man is capable, and that it is “at once the type and test of 


all great art.” He says: 


“What the artist is always looking for is the mode of existence 
in which the soul and body are one and indivisible ; in which the 
outward is expressive of the inward: in which form reveals. Of 
such modes of existence there are not a few: youth and the arts 
preoccupied with youth may serve as a model for us at one mo- 
ment: at another we may like to think that it is subtlety and sensi- 
tiveness of impression, its suggestion of a spirit dwelling in external 
things and making its raiment of earth and air, of mist and city 
alike, and in its morbid sympathy of its moods, and tones, and 
colors, modern landscape art is realizing for us pictorially what 
was realized in such plastic perfection by the Greeks. Music, in 
which all subject is absorbed in expression and can not be sepa- 
rated from it, is a complex example, and a flower or a child, a 
simple example, of what I mean; but sorrow is the ultimate type 
both in life and art. 

“Behind joy and laughter there may be a temperament, coarse, 
hard, and callous. But behind sorrow there is always sorrow. 
Pain, unlike pleasure, wears no mask. Truth in art is not any 
¢orrespondence between the essential idea and the accidental exist- 

ence; it is not the resemblance 





and if one is ashamed of having || _ 
been punished, one might just 
as well never have been pun- 
ished at all. Of course there 
are many things of which I was 
convicted that I had not done, 
but then there were many things 
of which I was convicted that | 
had done, and a still greater 
number of things in my life for 
which ' was never indicted at 
all. And as the gods are strange 
and punish us for what is good 
and humane in us as much as 
for what is evil and perverse, I 
must accept the fact that one is 
punished for the good as well 
as for the evil that one does. 
I have no doubt that it is quite 
right one should be. It helps hg 
one, or should help one, to re- 
alize both, and not to be too 
conceited about either. And if 
I then am not ashamed of my 
punishment, as I hope not to 
be, I shall be able to think, 


and walk, and live with free- 4\ 
dom. te ~~} ( ee 
~_ 1S 
“In the very fact that people > | 


will recognize me wherever | \ 
go, and know all about my life, 
as far as its follies go, I can 

discern something good for me. a 








of shape to shadow, or of the 
form mirrored in the crystal to 
the form itself; it is no echo 
coming from a hollow hill, any 
more than it is a silver well of 
water in the valley that shows 
the moon to the moon and Nar- 
cissus to Narcissus. Truth in 
art is the unity of a thing with 
itself : the outward rendered ex- 
pressive of the inward: the soul 
made incarnate: the body in- 
stinct with spirit. For this 
reason there is no truth com- 
parable to sorrow. There are 
times when sorrow seems to me 
to be the only truth. Other 
things may be the illusions of 
the eye or the appetite, made to 
blind the one and cloy the other, 
but out of sorrow have the 
worlds been built, and at the 
birth of a child ora star there 
is pain.” 

The impulse of artistic crea- 
tion was strongly reasserting it 
self during the days when his 
prison life was nearing an end. 
“If I ever write again,” he said, 
“in the sense of producing ar- 
tistic work, there are just two 








It will force on me the necessity 
of again asserting myself as an 
artist, and as soon as I possibly 
can. If I can produce only one 


OSCAR WILDE, 
(From an etching by J. E. Kelly, made in 1882 during Wilde’s American tour.) 


Courtesy of G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


subjects on which and through 
which I desire to express my- 
self: one is ‘Christ as the 
precursor of the romantic 
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movement in life’; the other is‘ The 
artistic life considered in its rela- 
tion to conduct.’” He goes on to 


express the following hope: 


“Perhaps there may come into my 
art no less than into my lite a still 
deeper note, one of greater unity of 
passion and directness of impulse. 
Not width but intensity is the true 
aim of modern art. We are no 
longer in art concerned with the 
type. It is with the exception that 
we have to do. I can not put my 
sufferings into any form they took, 
I need hardly say. Art only begins 
where imitation ends, but something 
must come into my work, of fuller 
memory of words perhaps, of richer 
cadences, of more curious effects, 
of simpler architectural order, of 
some esthetic quality at any rate. 

“When Marsyas was* torn from 
the scabbard of his limbs ’—de//a 
vagina della membre sue, to use one 
of Dante’s most terrible Tacitean 





concern; now that Sir C. Purdon 
Clarke has been made director there 
is every reason to regard the act as 
one that affects the 
munity. 

“Sir Purdon Clarke has the great 
advantage of having been trained in 
the service of a museum which under 
its successive governors has amassed 
a wonderful treasure of art objects 
from all parts of the British world 
South Kensington has marched of 
late with British ideas of imperial 
federation and isa great storehouse 
of the most interesting objects ob- 
tainable from India, China, Africa, 
and the American dependencies. 
Toward this result Sir Purdon 
Clarke has contributed a large share. 
He is a much traveled man who 
knows many things of many climes, 
a very Ulysses of the realm of in- 
dustrial art. On the other hand, he 
knows little about American art and 
the needs of the American public. 
But surely it will not take a man of 


entire com- 








phrases—he had no more song, the 








Greek said. Apollo had been victor. 
The lyre had vanquished the reed. 
But perhaps the Greeks were mis- 
taken. I hear in much modern art 
the cry of Marsyas. It is bitter in 
Baudelaire. sweet and plaintive in 
Lamartine, mystic in Verlaine. It is in the deferred resolutions of 
Chopin's music. It is in the discontent that haunts Burne-Jones’s 
women. Even Matthew Arnold, whose song of Callicles tells of 
‘the triumph of the sweet persuasive lyre,’ and the ‘ famous final 
victory,’ in such a clear note of lyrical beauty. has not a little of 
it; in the troubled undertone of doubt and distress that haunts his 
verses, neither Goethe nor Wordsworth could help him, tho he fol- 
lowed each in turn, and when he seeks to mourn for * Thyrsis.” or 
to sing of the ‘ Scholar Gypsy,’ it is the reed that he has to take 
for the rendering of his strain. But whether or not the Phrygian 
Faun was silent, I can not be. Expression is as necessary to me 
as leaf and blossoms are to the black branches of the trees that 
show themselves above the prison walls and are so restless in the 
wind. Between my art and the world there is now a wide gulf, 
but between art and myself there is none.” 


THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN: MUSEUM. 


‘a HE selection of Sir C. Purdon Clarke, art director of the South 

Kensington Museum, London, to succeed the late General 
di Cesnola as director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, is hailed as the best that could have been made. “It sim- 
ply means,” says Mr. George F. Parker, an American journalist 
who has come into intimate contact with Sir Purdon Clarke, “ that 
New York is to have the services of the best-trained, all-round 
museum manager now living.” This appointment, adds Mr. Rob- 
ert W. De Forest, secretary of the museum, “emphasizes the edu- 
cational side of our New York Museum, and coming so soon after 
the acceptance of the presidency by Mr. Morgan, and the great 
bequest of Jacob S. Rogers, it opens a vista of possibilities which 
should warm the heart of every art lover in America.” The New 
York 77mes comments: 

“The Metropolitan is no longer a private concern in which a 
number of public-spirited citizens carried on a great undertaking 
in the face of difficulties little known to the rest of New York, 
making mistakes now and then, to be sure, but in the main per- 
forming their duty with exemplary diligence and patience. It has 
taken on the complexion of an institution for the public weal which 
is housed in a city building located on city ground. When the late 
Gen. Palma di Cesnola was appointed, the matter was a private 


SIR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE, 


Art Director of the South Kensington Museum, London, who is at 
present on a visit to this country, and expects to assume the director- 
ship of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, in September. 

Courtesy of the New York /ndependent. 


his attainments long to survey the 
field and determine the difference be- 
tween the problem of the South Ken- 
sington and that of the Metropolitan. 

“The work cut out for him might 
well inspire a good organizer, for 
there is everything to do in order to 
make the Metropolitan a model for other museums in the United 
States. Only those who have looked into such matters will realize 
the difficulties there are in getting a heterogeneous mass of ob- 
jects properly displayed, guarded, and catalogued; yet that is 
the mere A B C of what a museum should be. Much will be ex- 
pected of a skilled director like Sir Purdon Clarke, and all the 
more because it is evidently the intention on the part of the trustees 
to give him a free hand.” 

There is a disposition in some quarters to question the wisdom 
of choosing an English director. “ We started in with an Italian,” 
says Mr. Charles R. Lamb, the New York artist and architect, 
Are there no com- 
To this Mr. William M. Laffan, of the 
New York Suz, has replied: 


“and now we are going to try an Englishman. 


petent men in America ?” 


“The talk of selecting an American simply because he is an 
American is foolish. We have no great museums in this country 
in which men have been trained to such duties. Our opportunities 
have not beencultivated. So, perforce, the trustees of the museum 
had to go abroad.” 


PROTESTS AGAINST OUR COPYRIGHT LAW. 


| ~HE American copyright law, passed in 1891 and now in proc- 

ess of amendment, is responsible for a literary controversy 
that involves several of the best-known authors and publishers of 
the English-speaking world. In this country, the discussion was 
started by William Dean Howells in an editorial article (/arper's 
Vagasine, December) declaring that the law has had the effect 
Mark 


Twain followed with an equally severe arraignment (Vorth A mer- 


of depriving Americans of “the best English literature.” 


ican Review, January), based on the alleged injustice of the pres- 
ent “forty-two year limit,” and with a plea for perpetual copyright 
under conditions insuring cheap editions to the public. 


In Eng- 
land, where the subject is being debated through the columns of 
the London Standard, Frederic Harrison has characterized the 
law as “unfair, mischievous, and irritating to writers, and most in- 


jurious to the cause of true literature to both peoples”; while Rider 


Haggard expresses the hope that its “troublesome and injurious 


restrictions” may soon be amended by Congress. Sir Arthur 
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Conan , Doyle thinks the evils are sufficiently grievous to justify a 
policy of legal retaliation on the part of Great Britain. 

The existing provisions of our copyright law are explained by 
the New York 7imes Saturday Review as follows: 


“ We have no international copyright in any complete sense, none 
like that provided by the Berne convention, which gives to writers 
of all nations signing the convention full copyright after mere reg- 
istration. All we do is to give copyright to a book written by a 
foreigner and manufactured in this country and published no Jzter 
here than athome. That is very limping copyright indeed, but it 
is the best that could be had at the time. . . . An amendment to 
the law has been pending some three years; all opposition to it has 
been overcome, and it will, we hope, pass this winter. In effect it 
provides that the owner of a book in a foreign language can get a 
copyright in this country at any time within a year after foreign 
publication if it‘ shall be the first copyright in this country for a 
translation of such a book,’ z.e., if no one gets ahead of him. 
Practically no one is likely to try to get ahead of him in that time. 
because the success of a‘ pirated’ edition would hardly be sure 
enough to warrant the expenditure. This amendment would be of 
great value in securing cooperation between American and conti- 
nenta] publishers.” 

The main points in Mr. Howells’s indictment are contained in 
this paragraph : 

“ The international copyright act which the best of our authors 
and publishers joined some ten years ago in extorting from a re- 
luctant Congress has been disappointing not only in the expected 
ways, . . . but in some quite unexpected ones. We have not only 
been deprived of the best English literature which we had so cheap 
because we stole it, but the law has strangely and curiously re- 
sulted in alienating the international public which the authors of 
the two countries chiefly concerned used to enjoy, or rather which 
used to enjoy them. English authors have now less currency in 
America than they had before the passage of the act, and Ameri- 
can authors have less currency in England, altho in the social, 
political, and commercial interests there has been so great an 
affinition of their respective nations.” 

Against this statement Mr. G. P. Brett, of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, sets his belief (as recorded in the New York Evening Post) 
that “ the audience for the book of importance published in Amer- 
ica or Great Britain to-day is limited only by the confines of the 
countries where English is spoken, an audience greater in numbers, 
welfare, and intelligence than ever before in the history of the 
world.” And George Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
says: 

“The publishers and booksellers who have in their hands the 
management of the business side of literary property, the Amer- 
ican authors who have both a sentimental and a direct business in- 
terest in the conditions controlling such property, and the authors 
on both sides of the Atlantic who have had grounds for satisfaction 
in the extension of their markets, would be able to give to Mr. 
Howells some practical evidence to the fact that, taken purely on 
the business side, the results of the international copyright law 
have been of service to the several business interests involved.” 


The present tone of the British protest against our copyright law 
is evidently inspired by the feeling that the amendment now pend- 
ing before Congress unduly favors the continental nations and dis- 
criminates against England. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s proposed 
policy of retaliation is not favored, however, by such writers as 
Hall Caine, Edmund Gosse, and Arthur Symons, all of whom as- 
sert their conviction that any system of reprisals would be a mis- 
take. Mrs. Lucy Clifford suggests a petition to Congress signed 
by English authors who have a public in America. Mr. William 
Heinemann wishes the “ year’s grace,” now granted to foreign na- 
tions, extended to England. Edward Marston, of Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., sums up the whole discussion (in Zhe Publishers’ 
Circular, London) as follows: 

“What is the true remedy for this crying evil? It.is quite clear 
that no possible good can be done by retaliation and mighty 
little by getting a year’s grace. The great point is that English 
authors should bring all their forces to bear on the abolition of the 
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* typesetting clause,’ which would clear the ground in every direction 
—not by threats of retaliation, not by passing a special Act of Par- 
liament (to bear on the American people only) to compel typeset- 
ting in England of works by American authors, and by introducing 
a customs import duty to apply to Americans only—but by appeal. 
ing to the good feeling, the right judgment, the sense of justice, 
one might almost say the common-sense of the American people. 
It will surely be quite time enough to think of any retaliatory 
measures when such an appeal fails.” 


A NEW TRIBUTE TO HENRY JAMES. 


RS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, the well-known novelist, 

has written a letter to the San Francisco Argonaut (Feb- 

ruary 6), expressing her satisfaction in the increasing interest in the 

works of Henry James and her astonishment that Mr. James “ has 

not a large public for at least two-thirds of all he writes.” She 
continues : 


“His marvelous psychology and his unique style might be re- 
sponsible for the devotion of the fastidious, but it seems to me 
that the average intelligence should read ‘ The Other House’ with 
as breathless and painful an interest as the most thrilling drama 
excites in a playhouse audience. It is. in -fact, a drama cast 
in narrative form, and if Mr. James were a foreigner it would 
have been analyzed as exhaustively as Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts.’.. . 
Then there is‘ What Maisie Knew,’ a novel of profound human 
interest and full of fascinating incident. Who that has known 
Maisie, poor little soul, can ever forget her ? For my part, I never 
cross the English Channel that I donot picture her there, half-way 
between the two inhospitable coasts where her conscienceless par- 
ent—I mean Mr. James—left her. ‘ The Turning of the Screw’ is 
the most horrible, the most powerful, and the most artistic ghost 
story in any language; and ‘ The Way it Came,’ a variation on the 
same supernatural theme, is all exquisite. ‘The Wings of the 
Dove’ and‘ The Sacred Fount’ I could exist without, but where 
in modern literature is there a more dramatic, a more human, a 
more various, a more breathlessly interesting novel than ‘ The Am- 
bassadors’? The first two or three chapters are stiff reading, I 
admit, but from the moment the story moves over to Paris, it is 
one of the most enthralling tales ever written. And when to this 
great gift for the story is added one of the best intellects of the 
age, an unrivaled knowledge of the world, a style that piques with 
its elusiveness, and flatiers with its perfections, and an absolute 
originality, what more in heaven’s name would one ask of a novel- 
ist? And in his earlier books— The Americans,’ ‘ The Euro- 
pean,’ ‘ The Portrait of a Lady.’ ‘ Roderick Hudson,’ ‘ Daisy Mil- 
ler ’—he is simplicity itself; altho not to my mind so interesting as 
in his later work.” 


Mrs. Atherton does not pretend to “ account for bad taste on the 
part of the public,” but thinks she can explain “ the popularity that 
now threatens Mr. James for the second time”: 


“ During the last ten years or so there has been a flourishing crop 
of Henry James disciples, both here and in England. They have 
enjoyed a considerable popularity, and the public, in this wise, has 
not only been educated up to his second manner, but has finally 
discovered how much better he is than any of his imitators. Mrs. 
Wharton, for instance, charmingly as she writes and thinks, and 
fine and penetrating as is much of her analysis, has neither objec- 
tivity nor background. Her stories are hung up in the air, and her 
people mentalities whose names one immediately forgets. But 
Henry James, no matter how hard he tries, can not suppress his 
great gift of objectivity; he may whimsically attempt to smother 
a character in words and the character lives and breathes as vigor- 
ously as a woman under a veil on a windy day. They remain with 
you torever, these people of his, types sometimes terrible in their 
distinctness, as in‘ The Ambassadors’ and ‘ The Other House.’ 
And no one is so rich in background, in perspective, in the filling 
in of every crevice—so ¢hick ; | use this word because the prevail- 
ing characteristic of American literature is thinness, and in no 
writers is thinness so accentuated as in the disciples of Henry 
James. He isa great master. and they have taken what he can 
teach, but the pertainments | have mentioned are as uncopiable as 
his charm—a fascination, not so much of manner as of mental per- 
sonality that magnetizes even where the subject fails to interest. 

“His ‘ boom.’ has come at the right moment. Not only has the 
public been carefully prepared—however unwittingly—to reappre- 





ciate him, but psychology is once more the fashion, and no man so 
artfully combines psychological analysis with the great gift of the 
story-teller as Henry James.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


CAN BIRDS SMELL? 


~HAT the sense of smell in birds must be slightly developed, 
if at all, appears from the fact that their olfactory bulbs are 
small and isolated from the rest of the brain. The nasal chambers 
are best developed in birds which seek their food in the sea, in 
The 
teachings of anatomy on the subject are thus obscure, and until 
recently there had been no direct observation on the subject. This 
lack, however, has now been supplied by Alexander Hill, who 
writes to /Vaturve (London, February 2) to describe some investi- 
gations of his own, which fail to show any signs of a sense of smell 
in birds. Says Mr. Hill: 


which pursuit smell would appear to be of little service. 


“A study of the habits of flesh-eating birds shows that if they 
possess the sense of smell at all, it isnot sufficiently acute to enable 
them to use it infinding food. All observers are agreed that when 
a carcass is hidden, by never so slight a screen, it is safe from the 
attacks of vultures and other carrion-seekers; but the most re- 
markable proof of the ineffectiveness of the sense (if it exist at all) 
is afforded by experiences which Dr. Guillemard was good enough 
to relate to me. Many times it has happened, he tells me, that, 
having shot a wild beast or other game which was too heavy to 
carry home, he has disemboweled it, and has hidden the carcass 
in the hole of an ‘ ant-bear.’ On returning with natives to carry it 
to camp, he has found a circle of vultures standing round the spot 
where the offal had been thrown, completely unaware of the car- 
cass within a few yards of their beaks. Of observations proving 
the possession of the sense I know none, unless we are willing to 
accept as evidence the belief, which is very general among fanciers, 
that birds are attached to the smell of anise, and the similar belief 
of gamekeepers in some parts of the country that they are attracted 
by valerian. It is said that pigeons may be prevented from de- 
serting the dove-cote by smearing their boxes with oil of anise. 
Poachers are supposed to lure hen-pheasants from a wood by 
anointing gate-posts with tincture of valerian. 

“With the view of testing the smelling powers of graminivorous 
birds, | placed a pair of turkeys in a pen which communicated 
with a large wired-in-run. The pen was closed by means of a 
trap-door. In the run I placed, each day, two heaps of grain, 
right and left of the trap-door, but so far in front of it that they 
made with it an angle of about 50degrees. Various substances 
which give out a powerful odor were placed under one of the 
heaps, alternately the right and the left. The birds were lightly 
fed in the morning in their pen. At two o'clock the trap-door was 
rated, and they were admitted to the enclosure. It was curious 
to note that after the first few days the hen almost always came 
out first (in the last ten experiments this rule was broken but once), 
and invariably went to the heap on her right; the cock following 
went to the heap on the left. The cock usually tried the hen’s 
heap after feeding for a short time from his own, but the hen never 
trespassed upon the preserve of the cock. In the earlier obser- 
vations I placed beneath one of the heaps a slice of bread soaked 
with tincture of asafetida, essence of anise, oil of lavender, or 
sprinkled with valerianate of zinc or powdered camphor. When 
the birds, plunging their beaks into the bread, took some of the 
tincture or essential cil into the mouth, the head was lifted up and 
shaken, but they immediately recommenced to peck at the grain. 
They were completely indifferent to the presence of camphor or 
valerianate of zinc. In several cases in which these substances 
were used, they consumed the bread. As a turkey does not steady 
the thing at which it is pecking, with its foot, but, seizing it in the 
beak, shakes it violently until a piece is detached, it is probable 
that most of the powder was shaken from the bread. 

“ As these experiments gave absolutely negative results, the birds 
showing neither preference for nor repugnance to any of the odor- 
ous substances used, I proceeded to stronger measures. The grain 
was placed upona seven-inch cook’s sieve, inverted. The odorous 
substance was placed beneath the sieve. Each of the following 
experiments was repeated three times, first with a small quantity 
of ‘ smell,’ then with a great deal, and lastly with as much as pos- 
sible. It is only necessary to describe the final tests. Four 
ounces of carbide was thrown intoa saucer of water and placed 
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beneath one of the sieves. There was no reason to think that the 
birds were aware of the existence of the acetylene which was 
evolved. The saucer was filled with bisulfid of carbon. The 
hen turkey finished her meal. When the grain was exhausted she 
knocked the sieve over with her foot. Both birds then lowered 
their beaks to within half an inch of the colorless liquid, which 
they appeared to examine. It is perhaps unfortunate that they 
had already satisfied their thirst at the water-trough. A bath 
sponge soaked in chloroform was placed under the sieve, the wire 
of which rested upon it. The hen finished her meal without leav- 
ing the sieve. Toward the end she pecked very slowly, and fre- 
quently raised her head and stretched her wings as if partially 
narcotized. This experiment was repeated on the cock, but I 
could not detect any indications of narcosis. The saucer was 
filled with hot dilute sulfuric acid, into which an ounce of pow- 
dered cyanid of potassium was thrown. The evolution of prussic 
acid was so violent that I considered the neighborhood unsafe. 
My gardener, who was working thirty yards away, spoke to me of 
the ‘smell of almonds.’ For some minutes the cock turkey fed 
with his usual eagerness; then, suddenly, he began to stagger 
round the enclosure, crossing his legs and holding his beak straight 
up in the air. He made his way back into the pen, where he stood 
with head down and wings outstretched. After ten minutes he re- 
turned to the enclosure, but did not eat any more grain. Hiscomb 
and wattles were deeply suffused with blood. 

“In all observations on the sense of smell of animals we have an 
obvious difficulty to face. There is no reason for supposing that 
an animal enjoys an odor which pleases us or dislikes one which 
we find disagreeable. My dog appeared to be almost indifferent 
to bisulfid of carbon. He showed, however, great repugnance to 
chloroform and prussic acid. It is difficult to think that an animal 
which is unable to protect itself from the injurious effects of such 
drugs as these can possess the sense of smell.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MATHEMATICAL 
APTITUDE. 


WELL-KNOWN educator recently declared that mathe- 

matical aptitude in a student was a fair measure of his gen- 
eral mental ability. Those who can not abide mathematics will 
hardly agree with this, but they will be interested none the less in 
a book bearing the title that stands at the head of this article, re- 
cently published in Buenos Ayres, Argentina, by Prof. Victor 
The author, 
we learn from a review by M. B. Piéronin the Revue Scientifique, 


Mercante, director of the normal school of that city. 


has examined separately eighty-three boys and one hundred and 
thirty-four girls from eight to fifteen years old, scattered through- 
out seven different classes, in order to ascertain in what mathe- 
matical aptitude consists and how its existence in the young pupil 
may be ascertained. Says M. Piéron: 

“Among his conclusions we note . what is common to all 
kinds of work—that mathematical aptitude is inversely propor- 
tional to the duration of the peculiar kind of reaction-time that is 
measured by the reading of numbers, on the one hand, and in inte- 
grations by addition, subtraction, or multiplication, on the other. 
The result is that by a rapid examination we can ascertain in a 
general way whether a child has an average, an inferior, or a supe- 
rior aptitude for mathematics. This method alone would not ap- 
pear to be absolutely sufficient; at least, its constant exactitude 
has not been perfectly demonstrated, just as, in medicine, the 
practitioner needs to clear up his diagnosis by observing several 
symptoms. But it is something to have noted even one. By 
studying and discussing this, we shall determine its value and dis- 
cover others. 

“We should like to note a number of other interesting conclu- 
sions, but must confine ourselves to mentioning the curious fact 
that at about the age of 13 years a certain abnormal activity of 
memory is noted in the classes, probably under the influence of 
puberty. When this‘ collective hyperamnesia’ has disappeared, 
the reason begins to outstrip the memory; but this does not take 
place until after a phase of intellectual depression—the author 
goes so far as to callit ‘ temporary cretinism ’—which he attributes 
hypothetically to autointoxication. At 14 years the memory is 
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sometimes ‘go out’ and gas is sub- 
sequently found flowing through the 
burner. 

“There are many safe lights for 
the bedroom, and gas is so unsafe 
that its use for this purpose can only 
be attributed to ignorance of the 
danger it involves at all seasons, but 
especially in winter.” 


Commenting on this with approval, 
The Electrical Review (New York) 


Says: 


“In matters of this kind, and par- 
ticularly as it is impossible to reach 
everybody concerned with one warn- 
ing, the warning should be repeated 
from time to time. ea 

“Gas is to-day the illuminant most 
widely used in cities. It is as well a 
valuable fuel. There is no probabil- 








TELEPHONE LINE CONSTRUCTION—OLD METHOD OF POLE 


A score of men push the big timber upward. 
Courtesy of 7he Technical World (Chicago). 


sensibly inferior to what it was at 13 years, while the creative im- 
agination and the reason have considerably developed, by a sort of 
sudden leap. All this is naturally of value in the consideration of 
numbers and arithmetic, but there are similar facts in other do- 
mains. The age, for example, at which this takes place would not 
be the same in all children, especially in different countries, and 
would also differ with sex. But it is certain that those who have 
taught ever so little, and the more numerous class who remember 
what they observed during student life, have remarked many of 
these sudden transitions which suddenly reveal an intellect and 
change a mind, while a kind of childishness, perhaps a morbid 
symptom, persists in other pupils. he re 

“It is to be hoped that M. Mercante’s book may be translated 
into French and placed in the hands of those who are occupied 
with education, altho they are hardly prepared to read treatises 
containing more figures and tables than fine phrases. Perhaps 
those who have conquered their first feelings of repugnance will 
take delight in the precision and the fertility of a method that has 
something more to it than words.”—7yvanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE FATAL GAS-JET. 


“T° HAT the farmer of the comic journals, whose exploits in 

blowing out the gas are daily celebrated in more or less 
amusing paragraphs, is not the only foolish person who deals with 
gas-jets is noted by an editorial writer in the New York Z7mes, 
who tells his readers with truth that to go to sleep with a gas-flame 
burning low in the room is extremely risky. He says: 


“Frequent casualties emphasize the danger of turning down the 
gas and leaving it burning ‘ low’ all night. This dange: exists at 
all times, but especially in winter, and is much greater in New 
York, where water-gas is supplied, than it is in cities which still 
depend upon retort gas. The reason for this is that water-gas car- 
ries on the average four or five times as much carbon monoxid 
per unit of bulk as retort gas. Carbon monoxid is a very ener- 
getic blood poison. It has for the hemoglobin of the blood about 
four hundred times the affinity of oxygen, and as little as two-tenths 
of one per cent. in air breathed is certain to produce very serious 
symptoms of heart derangement in persons exposed to it, while in 
the presence of four-tenths of one per cent. no form of animal life 
can long be sustained. 

“Gas does not freeze; neither do gas pipes. What may freeze 
is the vapor of water carried by all gas in larger or smaller per- 
centages. This watery vapor is condensed as frost on the inside 
of a cold pipe and may build up enough to close it. A very few 
degrees of heat will reconvert it into water,and when such conver- 
sion takes place a pipe which may have been temporarily closed is 
open again and permits gas to pass through. This happens fre- 
quently in dwellings, and explains why a gaslight turned low will 


ity of its being driven completely from 
its well-established position, at least 
foralong time. Therefore the dangers 
incident to its use should be realized 
by all who have occasion to use it, either as a source of light 
or for heating or cooking.” 


RAISING, 


QUICK WORK IN BUILDING WIRE-LINES. 


NEW pole-derrick, by which two men may quickly set up a 


i 


ers, is described by a writer in 7he Technical World (Chicago). 


telegraph pole that would ordinarily require a score of labor- 


This device is said to have contributed to some recent phenomenal 
speed in the equipment of telephone lines. Says the magazine 
just named : 


“Some remarkably quick work has been going on this past sum- 
mer in the construction of a new long-distance telephone service 
between New York and Boston, the crew completing a daily aver- 
age of more than 3,000 feet of line. Probably more telephonic 
messages are transmitted annually between these two centers than 





























TELEPHONE LINE CONSTRUCTION.—POLE-DERRICK IN OPERATION. 
By means of this device, four men are enabled to erect a two-ton pole. 
Courtesy of The Technical World (Chicago), 
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between any other two cities of the world. . . . An efficient aid in 
the undertaking has been a newly invented pole-derrick, which was 
devised by one of the foremen of construction of the Bell system. 
Ordinarily the great chestnut or cedar poles, weighing a couple of 
tons or more, are erected by a score of men struggling with un- 
wieldy pike-poles; but this simple apparatus enables four men 
without difficulty to do the work of twenty. 

“The new contrivance consists of a heavy wagon, with two 
28-foot spars which stand like an inverted V, one leg over each 
pair of wheels. When the derrick has been dragged to the vicinity 
of a pole hole, it is guyed to near-by trees or rocks—or, by an ar- 
rangement of crowbars, to the ground—in order that the heavy 
pole may be raised without overturning it. 

“Once the apparatus stands ready, the men screw on the pole 
cross-arms and spike their supports. A strong logging-chain is 
passed around the pole, well above the center of gravity; and the 
horses are hitched to the draw-rope. At a signal from the fore- 
man, the horses start on a steady, even pull, whereupon the ropes 
tighten, the blocks creak, and straightway the big stick swings 
clear. Two of the men guide its butt; and, as soon as this is 
squarely over the hole, the horses back slowly, and the stick drops 
into place. Thereupon the foreman climbs the shaft, removes the 
chain, and gives orders for the horses to be hitched up again and 
the derrick moved on to the next pole. Meantime the pole is 
straightened up by the * fillers,’ and the earth is thrown in about it. 
Such a derrick, requiring but four men, two horses, and a boy 
driver, saves from fifteen to twenty dollars a day in wages. 

“This particular construction crew has been aided also by a 
‘reel-wagon’ which allows them to string ten wires simultaneous- 
ly. The essential feature of this is a specially constructed wagon 
with five wire-reels placed horizontally on either side. It is 
said to be a great improvement over the old method of stringing 
wires.” 


SOME NEW FORMS OF DOOR. 


T WO new types of sliding-door, neither of which employs 

wheels or rollers, are described in a recent issue of La Na- 
dure (Paris), by M. G.Chalmarés. Both are said to be particularly 
easy to open and shut, and to be free from the distressing liability 
to become jammed that distinguishes most forms of sliding-door. 
Says the writer: 


“The doors on hinges that are most commonly used are not the 
most convenient; they require a considerable space for opening 
and, besides, it is difficult, not to say impossible, to make them 
close tightly ; they sag on their hinges and must be given play on 
all sides that they may open and shut easily. For these reasons 
and others recourse has often been had, in closing the passage- 
ways between different rooms, to doors that slide parallel to the 
wall. The means most often employed is to cause the door to 





























BERTHIER’S “ LAZY-TONGS”’ DOOR. 
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THE “INDUSTRIA” DOOR WITH DIAGONAL PANELS. 


roll on rails by means of wheels below or above; but this arrange- 
ment often causes jamming, which makes it difficult to work, and 
in any case it is always rather noisy. M.G. Berthier has con- 
ceived a plan to hang the door on‘ lazy tongs’ arranged in such 
manner that it will always move silently and without effort. 

“It may be seen from the picture that the mode of suspension 
consists chiefly of two levers d D and B C, united at & and able 
to slide at Cand YD, while turning about the points A and B. 

“The points Band VL, of which one is pivoted and the other 
slides, are fixed on the wall, and when the door is opened the com- 
bination folds up as shown at the left of the picture. There have 
been shown here two similar systems of levers, supporting the 
same door, one with pivots below at the points A and AB and the 
other with them above. Thisarrangement is made to obtain com- 
plete equilibrium when a single door is used to close the opening, 
or, as is here supposed, when the two doors are independent. 
When, on the contrary, they are dependent, that is, when they 
always must open or close together, only one system of levers is 
necessary for each, but care must be taken to locate the pivots 
above for one and below for the other, and to connect the two 
doors by an endless chain engaging two pinions with ball-bearings 
and placed horizontally under the floor. The doors are attached 
to opposed sections of this chain. In any case complete 
ease of motion is secured by the use of the ‘ lazy-tongs’ suspen- 
sion. 

“Among other novelties of this kind should be mentioned the 
door with diagonal panels made by the ‘ Industria’ Company. 
This is very original and is a decided departure from the beaten 
paths, which fact has not prevented its adoption in Belgium, the 
country of its origin, in numerous houses and even in some the- 
aters. But it offers special advantages for street-cars, carriages, 
and boats, where it is difficult to install an ordinary door; and its 
application may be extended to all sorts of openings, such as win- 
dows, etc. 

“The principle consists in hanging one of the panels (here the 
left one) on an axis at A and pivoting-the other on an axis at B; 
the two panels are joined by a rod, one of whose ends is seen at 
f/7, where it is fastened to the right-hand panel, and whose other 
end is jointed to the upper part of the lever, pivoted at 4, which 
is part of the left-hand panel. This system of mounting allows of 
perfect balance and automatic working, either in opening or shut- 
ting; it suffices to destroy the balance by a preponderance of 
weight in one direction or the other. The panels are held in po- 
sition, when closed, for example, by means of a simple locking 
device that needs only to be touched to be opened. By using an 
electromagnet, the door may be controlled from a distance. This 
peculiarity, of being able to cause the door to open itself, no mat- 
ter how great its weight may be, may receive a large number of 
applications, notably in theaters, where it is especially interesting 
The construction of this new kind of door is very solid; the diag- 
onal cut, far from being ungraceful, lends itself to treatment in 
accord with the taste of the day, which under the name of ‘ the 
new art’ accepts forms that are much odder than this.”—7yans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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IS ACTION AT A DISTANCE POSSIBLE? 


O the negative answer usually given to this question, and to 
the consequent attempts to explain apparent cases of action 
at a distance, we owe some of the greatest advances in modern 
science. That the distant bell acts on the listening ear only by 
means of a sound-wave propagated through the intervening air, and 
that the distant source of light affects the retina by means of a 
similar wave moving in a supposititious ether, are now familiar 
results of scientificdiscovery. Yet &numerous school of physicists 
has never taken kindly to the absolute denial of action at a dis- 
tance, and the more so that one of the fundamental facts of physics, 
namely, gravitation, has never been satisfactorily explained by the 
qualities of an intervening medium. This school has been espe- 
cially strong among French men of science, so we need not be 
surprised to find its views upheld in a posthumous work of the 
late M. Charles Renouvier, and mentioned with approval in a 
review of that work in Cosmos, by M. C. de Kirwan. Says this 
writer: 


“A thinker to whom some one quoted the philosophical maxim , 


that ‘ a body can act only where it is,’ replied, ‘But where is it ?’ 
And this is not simply a play on words, for it is impossible to 
designate the place of an action; all we know about is the place of 
the effect. . . . It had better been said: a‘ body is where it acts.’ 
And in fact the force and the action are localized only as we con- 
sider them scientifically in their effects or in their conditions of ex- 
istence; in themselves we can not connect them with place, and we 
can not say that they occupy, fill, or bound spaces....... 

“ Action at a distance remains an ultimate fact, inexplicable by 
the principles of shock or the pressure of bodies in immediate con- 
tact. And this fact (the fact of gravitation) is the foundation of 
the most magnificent theoretical structure that science has ever 
erected.” 


The adversaries of action at a distance rely on the supposed ne- 
cessity of contact, direct or intermediate, between the acting body 
and the body acted on. But this contact really has not existence 
in nature. We must not believe that we see two bodies touch, 
since between two surfaces in so-called contact there are innumer- 
able molecules whose functions determine, when they touch us, the 
external relations of our organs and of all our sensations. Doubt- 
less the distances that separate bodies in “contact” are infinitely 
small, but they exist, and their extent, no matter how small, does 
not weaken the principle. Thus argues M. Renouvier, and he 
goes farther than most of his fellow philosophers, since apparer tly 
he denies altogether the necessity of postulating a universal ether, 
while they content themselves with asserting that the existence of 
such an ether is no bar to their contention, since it must itself con- 
sist of molecules or their analogues, which, tho hacked very close- 
ly, must act on each other “at a distance,” however small. Says 
his commentator: 


“Whatever we call the principle by virtue of which bodies move 
in space according to Newton’s law, we shall not avoid the dif- 
ficulty. Or rather we shall recognize implicitly—unconsciously, if 
you will—the reality of action at a distance, while disguising it 
under different names. 

“Whether or not we admit the existence of an etherial medium, 
the fact of the law formulated by Newton exists none the less. To 
oppose to this law an @ frior7 objection of metaphysical order, is 
simply to increase the difficulty, without great profit. And to rely 
on Newton’s authority to convict it of absurdity is to forget the 
circumstances and the difficulties with which the great astronomer 
had to deal. May not this discourteous objection be turned in an- 
other direction and applied to the hypothesis of an ether that is as 
rigid as the diamond or even more so, and yet impalpable, pene- 
trating, and penetrable, to which we are obliged to resort to avoid 
the pretended absurdity of action at a distance ? 

“There are doubtless in the posthumous book of M. Renouvier 
propositions and theses quite subject to question; there may be 
even some that are to be regretted. But we find there also a good 
number of precious truths, and if the book aids in dissipating the 
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idea that it is impossible for bodies to act and react at a distance, 
it will have rendered, in our opinion, a great service to science and 
even to metaphysics.”— 77ans/ation made for THE LITERARY D1- 
GEST. 


PURIFICATION OF DRINKING-WATER BY 
COPPER. 


“] HE fact that copper salts, in exceedingly small amounts, are 

poisonous to vegetable life has led to their employment to 
rid water of living or growing vegetable organisms of all kinds, 
from algz to the microscopic disease germ. The minute quantity 
of the salts used is regarded as not likely to cause injury to the 
human organism, so that the process may safely be used to purify 
or disinfect drinking-water. In the opinion of 7he Engineering 
JVvews, however, these methods should be used with great care. 
An editorial writer in that paper, in a recent issue, says: 


“The proposal to use copper or copper compounds as a germi- 
cide in potable water should be received with the utmost caution 
until more scientific data as to its efficiency and its non-poisonous 
quality are made public. The use of copper sulfate as an algacide 
is a very different proposition, inasmuch 2s alge are not in them- 
selves a menace to public health, so life is not endangered if the 
algz are not killed, and the quantity of copper sulfate required ap- 
pears to be much smaller than when used as a germicide. -Witha 
water believed to contain typhoid germs it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the method of treatment be known to possess a high 
degree of efficiency under the varying conditions of practical use 
on a large or small scale, and also that the method be simple in its 
application or else that its use be kept in the hands of experienced 
and judicious men. ...... 

“To our minds the most serious aspects of this subject are the 
danger that undue reliance will be placed upon this germicide be- 
cause of its cheapness, and that opponents of filtration will urge 
the use of copper sulfate by the water-works authorities or even 
copper foil and copper vessels by householders instead of fil- 
tration. This applies to public authorities and to advocates of low 
rates of taxation rather than to householders. If there were much 
likelihood that many householders would ever rely on copper ves- 
sels or copper foil as a protection against sewage-polluted water 
the consequences might be viewed with apprehension, both be- 
cause of the uncertainty that all the water used for drinking and 
culinary purposes would be given any or sufficient contact with the 
copper and, on the other hand, the possibility that so long contacts 
would be allowed as to take up objectionable quantities of copper.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE new process of timber-preservation in which sugar or sirup is used has 
already been alluded to in these columns. We are now told that this method, 
which is known as the Powell process, is being experimented with in England. 
Says The Railway and Engineering Review (January 14): “ It consists in boil- 
ing the wood in a ‘ compound saccharine solution, whereby the latent air is driven 
out and the albumin and sap coagulated.’ The wood is then allowed to cool in 
the solution until it is sufficiently impregnated, and finally it is dried at a high 
temperature. For rough wood, such as railroad ties, paving-blocks, etc., beet 
sirup is used for the solution, but for light-colored and fine woods the best beet 
sugar is used. The plant, as described by Zhe Railway Engineer, is simple. 
The wood is packed (so that the solution can circulate all round each piece) on 
trucks, which are run into a cyclinder ... lined inside with pipes, which serve 
the double purpose of heating and cooling the solution. The cylinder is closed, 
as in creosoting, and the solution is run into it, and afterward pumped back to a 
tank.” 


THE question asked by a correspondent in the issue of January 21st as to why 
one side of a railway track often creeps while the other lies quiet, and why south- 
side rails creep to the east on an east-and-west lying road is thus answered by 
Robert Kingman, writing to us from Brooklyn under date of January 26: ‘It is 
well known that on such a road in the Northern hemisphere, the north-lying rail 
wears out more quickly than its companion, while in the Southern hemisphere 
it is the south-lying rail which suffers earliest; also that a rapidly moving body 
pursuing a supposedly due easterly course in the Northern hemisphere will be after 
a certain distance considerably deflected to the north, while the opposite condi- 
tions obtain in the Southern hemisphere. These facts are of course explained by 
the centrifugal action developed and exercised in the course of the earth’s rapid 
rotation from west to east. This centrifugal action, together with the excess of 
pressure which it causes on the north-lying rails, undoubtedly causes or allows 
the south-lying rails to creep in an easterly direction in the United States, so 
that it would be interesting to hear of some observation on this point in the 
Southern hemisphere where the reverse would certainly be found the rule.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


AN INDICTMENT OF “YELLOW PULPITISM.” 


¥ ELLOW” methods are rampant not merely in journalism 

but in religion, if we may accept the statements of a recent 
writer in the New York /zdependent, who bases his observations 
on the perusal and classification of a year’s “ Religious Notices” in 
the metropolitan newspapers. He thinks that thesSaturday adver- 
tisements of many of the churches are “unpardonable” in their 
“vulgarity and flippancy,” and adds: “It seems to me that the 
very same principles are applied here as elsewhere, but without the 
same effect. Every trick of successful advertising in other depart- 
ments is imitated, but in no single case is the imitation ever so 
clever as the original; in fact, it is not often clever at all.” To 
quote further: 


“ There are some special things, perhaps half a dozen, upon each 
one of which, in turn, stress is laid in the hope that it will attract 
a congregation. In one whole group, for example, all the em- 
phasis is laid upon the music. Matters continue much as they 
were at the dedication of Nebuchadnezzar’s image: the people are 
bidden to ‘ fall down and worship what time they hear the sound 
of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds 
of music.’ One notice refers to‘ a new organ,’ another mentions 
a‘ string quartet and organ,’ another boasts of ‘ stringed instru- 
ments and a chorus choir’; somewhere a‘ famous quartet will be 
present and sing’; somewhere else ‘ the music will be under the 
direction of Professor X. and the singing will be led by Madam 
Q., the favorite soprano,’ while, in still a third place,‘ Herr B., the 
distinguished cornetist, will perform.’ One church advertises a 
‘*cellist and contralto,’ another an ‘imported tenor,’ another a 
‘ basso soloist,’ and still another the fact that there will be ‘ violin 
music and euphonious solos,’ whatever they may be.” 


From the group of “ musical” notices, in which the name of the 
preacher does not appear at all, the writer passes on to a consid- 
eration of the type in which the minister’s name and the subject of 
his address are given, first in a subordinate position, and finally as 
the most important features. He continues: 


“ As regards the actual texts themselves here are some instances 
taken at random and set forth in terms of their literal wording. 
They are all genuine. Not one is my own invention. I could not 
have invented them if I had tried. I am not at all sure that I got 
all that were singular, nor even that I have chosen the most star- 
tling; for, by the time that I had read the list half through nothing 
any longer looked strange or surprising. When taken out of their 
settiag this is how they look in cold print: ‘ Seeking Grass for 
Mules and Finding Elijah’; ‘ A Great Gulf Fixed, one of a series 
of Trumpet Blast Addresses’; ‘ Nathan Said unto David, “ Thou 
Art the Man”; or, The Crack Detective’; ‘ Out of the Frying-pan 
into the Fire: A Study of a Recent Suicide.’ 

“In most cases where ‘ subjects’ are announced without texts 
the subject is either so ambiguous as to suggest nothing definite or 
else it is so large and general that one could drag into the discus- 
sion of it almost anything. 

“Those that are very large are often overwhelming. For ex- 
ample: ‘ The Metaphysics of Sociology,’ ‘The Changes That 
Have Taken Place in Christianity in the Past Eighteen Hundred 
Years,’ ‘ What About the Human Race? or, Men and Women.’ 
Sometimes they are bewildering, as, for example, * An Interview 
with a Noted Scientist of g00 B.c.’. Sometimes they are startling, 
as,‘ The Persistence of Hell.’ Sometimes they are intended to be 
practical, as, ‘ How to Succeed: Get a Good Job and Stick to It.’ 
Sometimes they even contain foreign words and phrases; for in- 
stance, a missionary address on‘ The Eastern Question—* Com- 
bien ?”’ And here is one I do not quite know how to classify: 
‘ Justification, Adoption, and Sanctification, with blackboard 
diagrams.’ ” 


Special services of special kinds—“from Love Feasts and 
Séances to Carnivals and Festivals ”—suggest the following para- 
graph : 

“ Nothing is either too sacred or too silly to be made an‘ occa- 

N othing ther t cred or t lly to be madea cca 
sion.’ The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is made a function to 
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which ‘ all are cordially invited’; efforts to pay debts are made 
into ‘ jubilees’; baptism is advertised as a‘ spectacle,’ while Sun- 
day-schools, Bible classes, and prayer-meetings are merest pas- 
times. There are also varied performances given with the aid of 
a magic lantern, one of which is described as‘ intensely dramatic 
and interesting,’ another as ‘a unique and delightful entertain- 
ment,’ while still a third has‘ an attractive program with unique 
features.’ Favorite among these during the past year has been the 
reproduction of scenes from the Passion Play and ‘ Everyman,’ 
concerning which the theory seems to be that the play’s the thing 
wherein Ill catch the conscience of the—crowd.” 


What earthly purpose can this “ yellow pulpitism ” serve ? asks 
the writer. “The purpose seems to be twofold,” he says, “one 
part of which is honest and one part dishonest.” The first is to 
acquaint the public, by legitimate methods, with the hours and 
places of worship, the names of the preachers and the nature of 
the service. The second and much more obvious purpose is to 
“draw a crowd” by means which call to mind “ the tone of a street- 
hawker in front of a dime museum, of which the leading notes are 


braggadocio and dishonesty.” The writer concludes: 


“There are those who urge that it is impossible to arouse the at- 
tention of the multitude by ordinary means and that therefore it is 
permissible to use any means at first to bring them into a position 
where they may hear something that in itself is really edifying. 
Ah, yes; but—well, that simply will not work. The fallacy here 
lies in the fact that when such an end is made to justify a means 
the process seldom proceeds any farther than the means. People 
who come to what they think is going to be a circus are not going 
to be put off—at least never a second time—with a serious sermon. 
A crowd can not be collected by a mountebank’s tricks and then 
appealed to with the solemn truth of God.” 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
HE third annual convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, held in Boston, February 12 to 16, is characterized 
by the New York Oxf¢look as “an event of great moral signifi- 
cance.” An organization which came into existence only two years 
ago, yet already has a membership of two thousand, may well 
command respect; but, in the opinion of 7he Outlook, “ the men 
and women who make the long list of membership and the high 
purpose of the association demand more attention than has yet 
been accorded it from the press.” The same paper says further of 
the Boston convention : 


“Scores of sessions were held, fifteen at a time, in various halls 
scattered through the city (each department having its own pro- 
gram), in addition to the mass-meetings of the general association. 
Forty States and Territories and several European countries were 
represented, and more than twenty denominations, yet there was 
almost no allusion to difference in creed. . . . It is no small serv- 
ice which the association renders in furnishing a platform on which 
men of various faiths can speak with freedom and without con- 
troversy ; but it is an equal service that it renders in bringing to- 
gether the various agencies for religious education in their regular 
daily activities.” 

Among those who took an active part in the proceedings of the 
convention may be mentioned President Faunce, of brown Uni- 
versity ; President Harris, of Amherst College ; President Hall, of 
Clark University ; President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology ; Bishop Laurence (Prot. Episc.), of Massa- 
chusetts; Bishop Goodsell (Meth. Episc.), of Massachusetts; the 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, of the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C.; Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Dean of Harvard Divinity 
School; and the Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Bishop W. F. McDowell, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was elected the new president 
of the Religious Education Association. The Rev. Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, the retiring president, thus briefly, in one of his 
speeches, detined the purpose of the association: 


“In no sense is it revolutionary. There is no purpose to upset 
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traditions. In the second place, we are not sectarian. There is 
no desire to set aside work now going on. The sole purpose of 
this association is to gather together and coordinate the many re- 
ligious forces in this country 
now working for religious in- 
terests.” 

Prof. George Albert Coe, 
of Northwestern University, 
speaking at greater length on 
the same subject, said: 

“If I were to ask, ‘ What 
does the religious education 
movement signify ?’ various 
answers would be given, ac- 
cording to the predominating 
interests of the person answer- 
ing. Some would say: ‘It 
signifies that we are dissatis- 
fied with existing methods of 
Sunday-school instruction and 
desire to improve them.’ And 
that answer would be correct. 
Others would say :‘ There is at 
present a widespread and ap- 
parently growing ignorance of 
the Bible, and we desire to set 
going a force that shall stim- 
ulate a study of the Bible.’ 
And that answer, also, would 
be correct. Still others would 
declare: ‘Since religious instruction has been excluded from 
the public schools, we have found no substitute. Therefore 
we are organizing to see if we can not bring back into our national 
education the religious element.’ And that, 1 suppose, would be 
correct in large measure. Again we would hear that ‘religious in- 
struction in the home had declined in the last generation, and that 
it was desired to give to the child his birthright of a religious train- 
ing.’ That answer, too, would be correct. Is it not an expression 
of our sense that there is something deeper and better and more 
commanding in life than all our commercialism, than all our mate- 
rialism, than even that which perhaps we are accustomed to call 
culture? Is not this movement an expression of this revival of 
religion of which we have heard ?” 





BISHOP W. F. MCDOWELL, OF CHICAGO, 


Newly elected President of the Relig- 
ious Education Association. 


The Boston Congregationalist expresses its confidence that “ this 
association, far from being in any way unsympathetic with evan- 
gelism, is itself already one of the signs that a new religious mood 
is taking possession of men’s minds.” Zéon’s Herald (Boston, 
Meth. Episc.) comments : 

“ The convention just held has exercised appreciable and valuable 
influence in the direction of creating a better 
feeling between denominations, societies, and 
aeademic institutions. This better feeling, it 
may be claimed, is the source rather than the 
product of the association, which could not 
have been born in the earlier militant decades 
of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, the 
association, now that it is formed, is exerting a 
powerful persuasion in leading men of different 
denominations to see that while they disagree 
on a few things they can unite for social action 
on a far greater number of matters, in rubbing 
down sectarian angles, and in helping good men 
to accomplish that feat hitherto deemed im 
possible in ecclesiastical optics—see around 
the corner of their own temple walls into the 
gateway of another’s sanctuary. 

“The third important service rendered by 
the convention has been the coordination of 
educational and religious activities. A feeling 
of esprit de corps among educators has been 
cultivated; the dignity of the teacher’s calling 
as such has been asserted; the social value of 
the minister as an educator has been recog- 


nized; the dovetailing of numerous agencies 
diverse in method but one in purpose has been 
admitted as an actuality or advocated as an aim ; 





THE REV. CLIFFORD W. BARNES, 
General Secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. 
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and the significance of every part in the total system has been 
shown. The ideal, as yet achieved but in part, has been whole- 
ness. Educational chaos is giving way to religious cosmos. In- 
cidentally to this systematization (which, it is to be hoped, will 
not be attempted too mechanically) overlapping of agencies will be 
avoided and deficiencies which are now too evident will be sup- 
plied.” 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON HAECKEL., 
N his recent leéture on “ Mind and Matter,” delivered before the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute and now printed in Zhe 
Hibbert Journal (London), Sir Oliver Lodge addresses himself to 
“the intelligent artisan or other hard-headed reader who considers 
that Christian faith is undermined and the whole religious edifice 
upset by the scientific philosophy advocated by Professor Haeckel 


” 


under the name ‘ Monism.’ He concedes, at the outset of his 


argument, the high character of Haeckel’s credentials “as an emi- 
nent biologist and as the explainer and introducer of Darwinism in 
Germany,” and thinks it “a great tribute to his literary ability and 
eloquence that a fairly abstruse work on so comprehensive a sub- 
ject as‘ The Riddle of the Universe’ should have obtained so wide 
a circulation”; but he adds: ‘For a man of science to. . . pre- 
tend that he comes with scientific authority to take official posses- 
sion of that territory upon which it has been the long-cherished 
wish of philosophy to enter, is, so to speak, to take the bit between 
his teeth and to bolt away from his scientific tether altogether.” 
Expressing himself, in another passage, even more emphatically, 
Sir Oliver says: 

“It appears to me that altho he [Haeckel] has been borne for- 
ward on the advancing wave of monistic philosophy, he has, in its 
specification, attempted such precision of materialistic detail, and 
subjected it to so narrow and limited a view of the totality of ex- 
perience, that the progress of thought has left him, as well as his 
great English exemplar, Herbert Spencer, somewhat high and dry, 
belated and stranded by the tide of opinion which has now begun 
to flow in another direction. He is, as it were, a surviving voice 
from the middle of the nineteenth century ; he represents, in clear 
and eloquent fashion, opinions which then were prevalent among 
many leaders of thought—opinions which they themselves in many 
cases, and their successors still more, lived to outgrow ; so that by 
this time Professor Haeckel’s voice is as the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, not as the pioneer or vanguard of an advancing 
army, but as the despairing shout of a standard-bearer, still bold 
and unflinching, but abandoned by the retreating ranks of his com- 
rades as they march to new orders in a fresh direction.” 

Haeckel’s fundamental doctrine of “ Monism ” is criticized thus: 

“ Professor Haeckel writes almost as if it [Monism] were a recent 
invention, but in truth there have been many 
versions of it, and in one form or another the 
idea is quite old, older than Plato, as old as 
Parmenides. It is as a matter of fact a hy- 
pothesis, a philosophic guess, a grasping after 
unity—a unity to which the human mind seems 
impelled—an attempt to realize the essential 
simplicity and oneness of all existence by in- 
cluding everything in one single fundamental 
reality, of which the whole world, with all its 
diversity of sensual impressions and conscious- 
ness, is but an assemblage of appearances. 

“As a working hypothesis such an attempt at 
unification is eminently appropriate; and for 
some form of ultimate monism there is no 


be permanently satisfied with dualism, but it is 
possible to be over-hasty, and also too pre- 
cisely insistent. There are those who seem to 
think that a monistic view of existence precludes 
the legitimacy of speaking of soul and body, or 
of God and spiritual beings, or of guidance and 
management, at all; that is to say, they seem 
to think that because things can be w/timately 
unified, therefore they are unified proximately 
and for practical purposes. We might as well 
urge that it was incorrect to speak of the 


doubt much that can be said. . .. Wecan not’ 
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chemical elements, or of the various materials with which in daily 
life we have to deal, or of the structures in which we live or which 
we see and handle, as separate and real things, because in the last 
resort we believe that they may be all reduced to an aggregation 
of corpuscles, or to some other mode of unity.” 

Sir Oliver proceeds to analyze what he regards as the two main 
propositions of Haeckel’s philosophy, namely : (1) the theory of the 
inorganic origin of life, will, and consciousness ; and (2) the theory 


of persistence as a test of real existence. The 
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THE DUKHOBORS. 


“THE first consecutive account in the English language of the 

evolution and character of the ‘peculiar people” known as 
the Dukhobérs is given ina volume by Aylmer Maude, the Tol- 
stoyan disciple. The author claims at the outset that much mis- 
information is current concerning these people because “ what has 
been written about them has seldom been written impartially,” and 


has been “set down in order to make out a 








first is declared to be “ quite unsupported by 
the tacts of science as at present known,” and 
the second rests on doctrines which are “ very 
far from being axiomatic.” “It is singular,” 
adds Sir Oliver, “that even during Haeckel’s 
lifetime the atom shows signs of breaking up 
into stuff which is not ordinary matter; and it 
is quite likely that before long fresh atoms of 
matter may be brought into being in a labor- 
atory.” He goes on to say: 


“] admit, however, that a certain specula- 
tive hypothesis, really underlying Haeckel’s 
contention, tho not explicitly formulated by 
him, deserves consideration. It is not a 
scientific theory, but it is a plausible assump- 
tion. There is a sense in which the guess is 
plausible that real existence is a permanent 
thing; that anything which really and fun- 
damentally exésts, in a ‘serious and untrivial 
and non-accidental fashion, can be trusted 
not suddenly to go out of existence and leave 
no trace behind. Arbitrary collocations may 
and must be temporary, but there may be in 











ERNEST HAECKEL, 


The eminent German scientist. Author of 


case for or against them.” By way of general 


characterization he says: 


“What is true of other men is true of them 
—they have not lived up to their beliefs. Like 
other sects, their views have varied from man 
to man and from year to year. They were 
for the most part an illiterate folk who seldom 
put their thoughts on paper. They accepted 
the decisions of recognized leaders, one of 
whom always came into authority as soon as 
his predecessor died. Through long years of 
persecution they learned to conceal their be- 
liefs; and it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty and exactitude what, as a community, 
they have believed at any given moment, tho 
the main trend of their thought and the mat- 
ters of practise on which they differed from 
their neighbors are plainly discernible.” 





The sect, according to Mr. Maude, had its 
formal organization about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but its sources are trace- 
able as far back as the fifteenth century, when 





the term Judaizers was given to a party of 


each a fundamental substratum which if it “The Riddle of the Universe”’ “The Won- Russian dissenters who combined Jewish 


can be reached will be found to be eternal.” ders of Life,” etc. 


There is a sense, continues Sir Oliver, in which matter and mind 
may be “different aspects of some fundamental unity.” A lofty 
kind of monism can be true, he thinks, just as a lofty kind of pan- 
theism can be true; but “ the miserable degraded monism and lower 
pantheism which limits the term ‘ god’ to that part of existence of 
which we are now aware 





sometimes indeed to a fraction only of 
that—which limits the term ‘ mind’ to that of which we are our- 
selves conscious, and the term‘ matter’ to the dust of the earth and 
the other visible bodies, is a system of thought appropriate perhaps 
to a fertile and energetic portion of the nineteenth century, but not 
likely to survive as a system of perennial truth.” He says, in con- 
‘clusion : 


“The essence of mind is design and purpose. There are some 
who deny that there is any design or purpose in the universe at all: 
but how can that be maintained when humanity itself possesses 
these attributes ? Is it not more reasonable to say that just as we 
are conscious of the power of guidance in ourselves, so guidance 
and intelligent control may be an element running through the uni- 
verse, and may be incorporated even in material things? .. . If 
we could grasp the entire scheme of things, so far from wishing to 
‘shatter it to bits and then remold it nearer to the heart’s desire,’ 
we should hail it as better and more satisfying than any of our 
random imaginings. The universe is in no way limited to our con- 
ceptions: it has a reality apart from them; nevertheless they 
themselves constitute a part of it, and can only take a clear and 
consistent character in so far as they correspond with something 
true and real. Whatever we can clearly and consistently conceive, 
that is zAso facto in a sense already existent in the universe as a 
whole ; and that, or something better, we shall find to be a dim 
foreshadowing of a higher reality. 

“That is my creed, and, optimistic tho it be, it seems to me the 
only rational creed for a man of science who, undeterred by any 
accusation of dualism, réalizes strongly that our entire selves 
—our thoughts, conceptions, desires, as well as our perceptions 
and our acts—are all 


but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


tendencies with rationalism. This party de- 
nied the divinity of Jesus and rejected the worship of icons. The 
same positions were taken by the Dukhobérs. The present writer 
finds no sufficient justification for the assertion often made that 
the sect was founded by a Quaker, but notes the similarity of the 
two sects in their identification of Christ with the “ inward voice” 
and their capacity “to see a moral issue clearly and to feel sure 
of what is right.” “Neither primitive Quaker nor Dukhobér re- 
jected the Christ executed in Judea many centuries ago; but to 
neither of them was his life and death of as much importance as 
the Christ within.” 

The first Dukhobor leader whose name can be given was Syl- 
van Kolesnikof, of the village of Nikolsk, in the government of 
Ekaterinoslaf, who flourished between 1750 and 1775. “He taught 
his followers that as the externalities of religion were unimportant, 
they might conform to the ceremonial religion of whatever prov- 
ince or country they happened to be in.” He taught that “ by the 
cleansing of repentance and the enlightenment of spiritual instruc- 
tion, men reach the sweetness of union with God.” A thoughtful 
and eloquent man, devoting himself to the instruction of peasants 
and willing to organize a sect, he wielded a strong and natural in- 


fluence among a very “ignorant and ill-governed people, neglected 
by a corrupt church.” At the close of his career the sect reached a 
point “ which illustrates the old saying that extremes meet.” Thus: 

“Criticism of external authority and reliance on individual inspi- 
ration had brought the sect to a point at which one short step 
placed them again under an external authority, and led to a state 
of deception which has lasted to our own day, and with which the 
Canadian Government has yet to reckon.” 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, Emperor Alexander 
I., in order to alleviate the persecutions that the members of the 
sect suffered from their neighbors and also in order to restrict their 
own proselytizing, caused them to be gathered from various parts 
of Russia and settled them in the fertile district of the milky 
waters, north of the Sea of Azof. Says Mr. Maude: 


“It might have been expected that the Dukhobérs, who had 
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been so critical and denunciatory of all governments, would get 
into trouble when it came to forming their own administration ; for 
it is much easier to criticize than to construct, and ina peasant 
sect ii might be expected that some of the adherents would be 
backward, ignorant, and hard to manage. No difficulty, however, 
appears to have been encountered in the organization of the com- 
munity. From the very start order reigned in the new settlement, 
and it advanced rapidly in prosperity, gave the Russian authorities 
for many years little trouble, and extorted high praise for good 
order and success in agriculture from those who visited it.” 


Their leader (at that time named Kapoustin) “ established him- 
self as absolute ruler and instilled into the people habits of secrecy 
with reference to all that concerned the sect, and of implicit 
obedience to himself.” 


“Isolated and subject to the rule of a strong and able leader, ‘a 
cake of custom’ formed itself among and around the Dukhobérs, 
and they ceased to be propagandists. Kapoustin adopted every 
means to retain their allegiance: He appointed thirty elders and 
twelve apostles, by whose aid he governed. The common mem- 
bers of the sect were discouraged from learning to read or write. 
The occupations approved of for them were agriculture and han- 
dicrafts. Trade and commerce were discouraged as likely to 
engender covetousness; also, as causing intercourse with the 
‘ Chaldeans,’ or outsiders whose opinions and practises might be 
harmfvl to the chosen people.” 


Upon the death of Kapoustin dark days ensued for the Du- 
khobérs. “The evil that follows a one-man power, namely, the im- 
possibility of securing a succession of good and capable men,” 
overtook them. The descendants of Kapoustin. son and grandson, 
fell into “ evil practises and became drunkards.” Tho secrecy was 
observed among the sectarists, the Government. got wind of the 
fact that within the community disobedience to the chief was pun- 
ished with death, and so flagrant were the outrages discovered that 
Emperor Nicholas I. decided to transport the whole body of the 
Dukhobors to the Caucasus, allowing only such to remain as were 
willing to join the orthodox church. 

In 1894-95 Tolstoy first made acquaintance with the Dukhobdrs, 
and, says Mr. Maude, “it is interesting to note how naturally and 
inevitably he fell into serious error as to the real character of the 
sect.” They seemed to meet the outward requirements of his own 
teachings. Thus: 

“They worked with their hands, yet were dignified and full of 
confidence in themselves and their group. They produced more 
than they consumed; rejected the church and the state ; acknowl- 
edged (apparently) no human authority, yet lived together and co- 
operated in a closely knit community. They professed the very 
principles of Christian anarchy dear to Tolstoy; and (apparently) 
put these into actual practise without the disintegrating result so 
painfully evident in the failure of the Tolstoy colonies, and which, 
through all history, has accompanied attempts to carry on work 
collectively without recognizing ourselves as part of a social organ- 
ism we can not suddenly reshape when and how we will.” 


In 1895 the Dukhobérs refused conscription and were subjected 
to severe persecution by the Russian Government. Tolstoy and 
his English friends aided in securing from the Government permis- 
sion for their emigration, and several thousands of them were 
brought to British North America. Here their development has 
increased along material lines, but has shown some astonishing 
outbreaks of religious mania, such as the “pilgrimages” of 1903, 
when the zealots undertook to proclaim that “it was wrong to 
make use of metal obtained from the earth and smelted by the labor 
of our enslaved brethren; that it was wrong to train horses or 
cattle to do our work; and that it was wrong to use money, which, 
bearing the image and superscription of Czsar, should be returned 
back to Cesar”; that it was wrong to till the ground, “ to spoil the 


earth,” when there are warm countries where men may live by eat- 
ing fruits.” Such manifestations were temporary, but Canada, in 
the opinion of the author, has a problem to deal with in their per- 
sistence to refuse to become British subjects. The present leader, 
Verigin, is a capable man and a propagator of many of Tolstoy’s 
doctrines. Mr. Maude thinks that the chief danger of the future 
‘is in the possible succession of an incompetent or fanatical leader. 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC’S CRITICISM OF 
CELIBACY. 
_~ ROM expressions frequently heard in the more independent 
sections of the Roman Catholic Church, it is evident that 
differences of opinion exist among Roman Catholics in regard to 
the doctrine of celibacy. There has lately appeared in the Aenais- 
sance (Munich, No. 11), from the pen of the well-known “ Reform 
Catholic” editor and writer, Dr. Joseph Muller, an article entitled 
“Zum Thema Priesterzélebat” (“ On the Subject of the Celibacy of 
the Priests”). He says in substance : 

Recent statistics published in Wiirtemberg show that the Prot- 
estant clergy of that kingdom receive about two-thirds of their 
additions from the educated classes, and that fully one-third are 
the sons of Protestant clergymen. Only one-third of the Protes- 
tant pastors come from the families of the peasants and the lower 
classes of society. These statistics reveal conditions similar to 
those prevailing in all Protestant lands. The great majority of 
Protestant clergymen come from the higher and more educated 
ranks. On the other hand, these same statistics show that a pre- 
ponderance of Roman Catholic clergymen come from the lower 
social ranks. Exceedingly few belong to educated and cultured 
families, and it is apparent that many men enter the ranks of the 
priesthood to escape the disagreeable features of poverty and 
adopt the sacred calling largely by compulsion. And yet, notwith- 
standing this, there is an insufficient number of priests, due solely 
to compulsory celibacy. Net only that, but the large contingent 
of ministers’ sons which augments the ranks of the Protestant 
clergy is entirely lacking in the case of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In addition, this state of celibacy has had a most harmful effect 
upan the people, as well as upon the clergy themselves. It repre- 
sents a kind of robbery of society, by which the further propagation 
of a certain percentage of educated and morally developed people 
is prevented, and its effect is positively detrimental to the progress 
of the race. The Protestant family is a center of culture and edu- 
cation, a mission headquarters for higher ideals for the whole con- 
gregation and the whole neighborhood. In the nature of the case, 
the home of the priest can never exert the same influence. It is 
one of the remarkable features of the higher educational history of 
Germany, as also of other countries, that no other class has pro- 
duced such a large number of great scholars, officials, leaders in 
thought and action, both men and women, as the number produced 
by the Protestant parsonage. On the other hand, the inferiority 
of the Roman Catholic intelligence, as compared with the Protes- 
tant, as well as the superiority of the Protestants, even in Roman 
Catholic countries, in wealth and station, is one of the results of 
present conditions. 

The complaint is commonly heard that the Roman Catholic 
clergy have little sympathy and understanding in dealing with the 
needs and feelings of the lower classes. This complaint arises 
chiefly in France, and it must be confessed that it is caused by the 
fact that the clergy have no families and no family life. 

There is a way out of the trouble that would preserve the dignity 
of the clergy. All that is necessary is to return to the old practise 
of allowing a distinction between the lower and the upper clergy. 
Under that arrangement the clergy of the lower orders could marry 
and exercise all the functions of the clergy, with the exception of 
the service at the altar and that of confession. 

It is necessary, in a matter like celibacy, which is a purely human 
obligation, to take circumstances into consideration and to change 
the rule where wisdom demands a change. The rules were made 
for men, and not men for the rules. Human nature must be re- 
spected. The laws of nature are like dogmas. Personal liberty, 
too, has its rights, especially in such an important matter as the 
founding of a family. The writer would not say that all the clergy 
even of the lower orders should marry; but, in case of necessity, 
it should be permitted. 


In further discussion of this subject, a series of articles has 
recently appeared in the Berlin .Vaééonalzeitung on “ Das Evan- 
gelische Pfarrhaus” (“The Protestant Pastor’s Family”). It 
furnishes some indirect evidence in favor of a married clergy, by 
giving in full statistics which show how much of the best and most 
successful intellectual and practical work of the nation and the 
world has been done by the sons of Protestant clergymen. It de- 
scribes the Protestant parsonage as “the greatest home of culture 
and morality and character in the nation.”—7Z7vanslations made for 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


JAPANESE FORECASTS OF JAPANESE PEACE 
TERMS. 


: is high time that Japan ceased to give herself the airs of a 

“great moral hero,” of “a Confucius or a Jesus Christ engaged 
in a holy war without interested motives,” declares the Zoyo Keizai 
Shimpo (Tokyo),an organ which can speak at first hand regarding 
responsible Japanese opinion. “If we have any intention of ac- 
quiring territories, let us take them openly. We should change 
the language of our diplomacy. It were best that we refrain from 
constantly invoking sentiments of pity, of morality, of right.” 
This language, characteristic of those leading Japanese organs 
which are just now advocating 
“Japanese supremacy in the Far 
East,” is taken in France to mean 
that the Tokyo Government will 
consent to no peace which does 
not recognize, in some form or 
other, the sovereignty of the Nip- 
pons in Korea, in Manchuria, and 
even, it would appear, in China 
itself. In confirmation of this 
French interpretation of Japan’s 
attitude to peace, attention is di- 
rected in Paris publications to 
an article in the Revue diploma- 
tigue from the pen of Professor 
Tomizu, who occupies the chair 
of international law in the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. The writings 
of this eminent publicist did 
much, it is said, to prepare the 
Japanese mind for a war with 
Russia. The professor preaches 
Japanese supremacy in the Far 


. 
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Japan. The fundamental ideas with which Japan approaches the 
whole subject of peace have been set forth, moreover, by the con- 
servative and somewhat anti-foreign Vihongin (Tokyo), a periodi- 


cal which circulates among the educated and aristocratic Japanese : 


“While it has been proudly asserted that it is for the peace of 
the Far East that we are throwing away so many millions, so 
many lives, and for which we are risking the development of our 
country, we are neither such weakling benefactors as to rob our- 
selves of our property and give it to others, nor such slavish crea- 
tures of the past as to expend our resources in trying to keep as 
they are all the institutions of Eastern Asia, thus uselessly pro- 
longing their existence. Unless we had something of moment to 
gain for ourselves, why did we take this tremendous responsibility 
upon us? What signifies peace in the Far East ? 

“The Far Eastern question, in the beginning, was the question 
of the partition of China. It had 
adestructive character. To-day, 
on the contrary, it is the integ- 
rity of China that means durable 
peace in the Far East. The 
question has assumed a construc- 
tive character. The explanation 
is that at first it was pretended 
that the Far Eastern question 
must be settled only by the Eu- 
ropeans and the Americans, the 
peoples who were alien to the 
Far East. To-day the Far Eas- 
tern question must be settled by 
an empire which has risen in a 
corner of the East, Japan—the 
Europeans and the Americans 
taking a subordinate position. 
The peace of the Oriental Far 
East requires that by a union of 
the Orientals of the Far East, 
under the transforming influence 
of Japan, a great empire be 
formed on the Far Eastern shores 
of the Asiatic continent, so that 





East. The following paragraphs 
from his article are believed by 
the Revue de Paris and by a writer in the Mouvelle Revue (Paris) 
to reflect the official mind of Tokyo: 


“ China seems now to have lost her opportunity of ever becoming 
a great power. Henceforth it is the interest of Japan to obtain on 
the mainland of Asia territory bounding the territory of China. 
To state the truth more clearly, if we return Manchuria to China 
as matter of form, it must be in order that Manchuria shall become 
a Japanese possession in point of fact. 

“Were Manchuria to become a Japanese possession, and if later 
troubles were to arise in the interior of China, Japan would be ina 
position to calm those disturbances at once. Japan must not 
shrink, if circumstances require it, from sending her army into 
China. . . . If, then, forced by circumstances, Japan should take 
possession of China, it would not be difficult for her to hold the 
country. ‘The very length of the present war may have its advan- 
tages. During the period in which her army must remain in Man- 
churia, Japan will establish friendly relations with the people, she 
will set up a military government, protect agriculture, collect the 
taxes, and the like—things which will permit her to maintain there 
a large army without excessive expense and to prepare the ground 
for a future territorialacquisition. The army is now in occupation 
of that portion of Manchuria which is richest. It would be ab- 
surd, after having expended so much there in lives and in treasure, 
to return it to China without an indemnity. But with or without 
an indemnity, it is simply right to restore it toChina in name only. 
If the Japanese had not defeated the Russians, Russia would have 
retained Manchuria in fact and in form.” 


Nor is this the only forecast of Japanese peace terms with which 
this high authority has enriched the columns of responsible organs. 
For Professor Tomizu, writing in the Tokyo Z7a/yo, declares that 
Russia must be asked to cede all Siberia, east of Lake Baikal, to 
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militarily, economically, and po- 
litically the caprices and the acts 
of violence of Europeans and 
Americans shall cease to be possible,and that the people of the 
Far East shall themselves maintain order in every respect. 

“Japan’s action, since the new era, has always been directed to 
the attainment of thisend. Henceforth we shall no longer tolerate 
the insults and the acts of violence of the foreigners. If they 
choose to regard these territories as they regard India or Egypt, 
if they lose respect for us and, without making any distinctions 
between races and degrees of civilization, proceed to violence 
against the peoples which have a right to their existence upun the 
territories in question, we will heap upon them misfortunes and 
disasters from which they will not recover. That is what we want 
the world to understand.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


—Filoh (Vienna) 


THE ZEMSKY SOBOR. 


*HOULD the Czar yield to the pressure which, well-informed 
. Paris dailies declare, has been brought to bear upon him, he 
will call back to life one of the most ancient institutions of Russia. 
This is the zemsky sobor, which the Paris Zews defines as “ the 
plenary council of the representatives of the Russian soil” and 
which the Berlin Vorwarts concedes to be “in spirit” a parliament 
of “all elements in the population.” But the Journal des Débais 
(Paris) suspects that bureaucratic influence may interpret the func- 
tions of the zemsky sobor in an autocratic sense, while the liberal 
element will strive to show from Russian history that this long de- 
funct body is the constitutional depository of popular sovereignty. 
The Paris Zemps is, on the whole, more definite in its account of 
the institution itself. We quote: 


“During the Muscovite period of history, there were thirty-two 
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zemsky sobors in the course of five hundred years. Their convo- 
cation was particularly frequent during the epoch of greatest 
troubles (first half of the seventeenth century) for the reason that 
the central power was weak. It was a zemsky sobor which, by 
the votes of people and peasants, put an end to dissension by the 
election of the founder of the present dynasty, Michael Fedorovitch 
Romanoff. Michael and his son Alexis summoned zemsky sobors 
in every great crisis of their respective reigns. Peter the Great, 
third of the Romanoffs, put an end to this ancient custom by the 
introduction into his country of Western European bureaucracy, 
an innovation for which Russia is to-day but little grateful to him. 

“The zemsky sobor tradition slumbered, so to speak, through- 
out the whole of the eighteenth century. Yet fora time it awoke 
in its full splendor under Catherine II. at the time of the convo- 
cation of the great legislative commission charged with formulating 
a new code (1766). It was a zemsky sobor modernized, something 
like the states-general. But the events that happened in France 
twenty years or so later on rendered encounters with the nation a 
threatening prospect to sovereigns. 

“For more than a hundred years the reports of the proceedings 
of the great commission were buried under the dust amid the 
archives. Alexander III., then Czarevitch, ordered their. publi- 
cation. Shortly afterward, the liberal impulse which marked the 
first years of his reign, a reaction from the military events of 1877, 
gave new vigor to the idea of a zemsky sobor. Golskvastov, the 
great champion of the idea, drew up a plan which Count Ignatieff, 
Minister of the Interior, induced the Czar to approve. The text 
of a manifesto, summoning a zemsky sobor, was, it is said, signed 
by Alexander III. Its promulgation was fixed for May 18, 1882, 
anniversary of the Ascension as well as birthday of the Czarevitch 
Nicholas. But mysterious influences asserted themselves on May 
15, completely modifying the intentions of the sovereign. 

“Once more the zemsky sobor principle went into eclipse, but 
the idea remained in the air. It has been widely disseminated by 
discussion in recent years. In 1892 Mr. Syromiatnikoff, the emi- 
nent Russian publicist, undertook the conversion of Mr. von 
Plehve to the principle. He actually succeeded for a time, ac- 
cording to an article which he has printed in the SZovo. But other 
advisers subsequently influenced the minister in a contrary direc- 
tion. 

“Mr. Souvorin, the Russian editor and writer, has begun to de- 
velop his ideas on this subject. He sees in the historical and 
purely Russian institution of the zemsky sobor a popular guarantee 
and, as it were, law of life of the autocracy. Dipped in the waters 
of the zemsky sobor, as into a healing spring, the autocracy of the 
Czar emerges strengthened and increased. Zemsky sobor, accord- 
ing to him, does not necessarily mean a council or parliament of 
the members of zemstvos. It is used in this sense only by a con- 
fusion of ideas.”"—7vranslations made for THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST. 
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SOME LEADERS OF 


FRANCE FROM THE POPE’S POINT OF VIEW. 


IUS X. is far from discouraged by the outlook in France. He 
seems to meet Paris journalists with cordiality and candor, 
if anything may be deduced from the interviews with him which 
appear from time to time in reliable dailies like the /7gavo0, Temps, 
and Journal des Débats. In all these interviews the sovereign 
pontiff, while admitting that the immediate prospect is one of 
trouble, is made to declare that he anticipates a period of peace 
and mutual affection between France and the Holy See. It is de- 
clared—not in the words of the Pope himself but by those who 
ought to know what he really thinks—that separation of church 
and state in the third republic would not perturb him at all. M. 
Anatole France, member of the French Academy, thinks the re- 
verse. In hisarticles in the ewe Free Presse (Vienna) he depicts 
distinguished Vatican personages in a state of sheer dismay at the 
impending fate of the Concordat 
By way of preface to a fundamental factor in the situation, 
the relation of the French clergy to the anticlerical form of 
separation of church and state which is conceded by most authori- 
ties to be impending, it will be profitable to glance at an article in 
The Edinburgh Review on “ France and the Vatican.” It is be- 
lieved, we are informed, that anattempt to “ purge” the episcopate 
will shortly be undertaken by the Vatican. ‘‘Certain prelates of 
unblemished reputation,” adds our authority, “ whose only offenses 
are their attitude of reserve toward the congregations (religious 
orders), their refusal to support the campaign against the republic, 


and—in a few cases 





their sympathy with the movement toward a 
scientific theology, are already marked out for attack. The refusal 
of Rome to institute to the ten sees now vacant gives color to this 
belief, which is entertained in quarters usually well informed and 
has been encouraged by the clerical press. This process of purg- 
ing’ would be facilitated by the repeal of the Concordat.” The 
outcome is thus prophesied by this writer: 


“The bishops and higher clergy would be simply nominees of 
Rome. Thus the rights of the laity, surviving, however faintly, 
under the present system, as in our own ‘conugé d’élire,’ would be 
extinguished ;, thus the last vestige of popular election, without 
which the early church refused to acknowledge a_ bishop as legiti- 
mately appointed, would disappear. The present method of selec- 
tion is not ideal.. ‘ Le gouvernement propose un fripon; Rome un 
curé de campagne: on nomme un imbécile’ [‘ The Government 
proposes a rascal; Romea country pastor; an idiot is appointed * | 
said a cynic; and tho, applied toa hierarchy of which Mgr. Mig- 
not and Mgr. La Croix are members, the formula is inadequate, it 
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THE FRENCH EPISCOPACY. 


contains the proverbial grain of truth. Whether things would be 
better if, as in England, Rome had a free hand may be doubted. 
* What sort of men are the Roman Catholic bishops ?’ an English 
convert of the last generation, a militant ultramontane, was asked. 
‘ Morally, highly respectable; intellectually, beneath contempt,’ 
was the answer. The choice of authority falls_instinctively on 
pliant nullities, opportunist under one Pope, frankly obscurantist 
under another. With twenty years of Pius X.and his Spanish ad- 
visers the French hierarchy would consist of Richards, Turinaz, 
and Rumeaux. The interests of religion would suffer. Given a 
quick-witted people, already sitting loose to and contemptuous of 
Catholicism, it is easy to foresee the result.” 


We are afforded this insight into the point of view from which ° 


the Pope is alleged to regard the crisis: 


“Everything is against him: his seminary training, his provin- 
cialism, his seclusion from the free air of the world. France—her 
people, her history, her language even—is strange to him: he sees 
‘men as trees, walking’; he misconceives the situation with which 
he has to deal. He sees, because he is prepared to see it, an athe- 
ist ministry kept in power by the vote of a godless majority; per- 
secuted religious —guileless Jesuits and peace-loving Assumption- 
ists—secularism rampant in the schools; unbelief, in the shape of 
criticism, invading the clergy; religion attacked from without and 
from within. And his singleness of purpose forbids him to take 
into account the motives of prudence that would have weighed 
with his predecessor: he is for rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, 
sword as well as trowel in hand.” 


The “essential opposition” between the French policy of the 
Pope and that of his predecessor is averred, by the authority we 
are quoting, to be the source of the whole difficulty : 


“Tf ever a Pope had need of accurate information and prudent 
counsel, that Pope is Pius X. Never was the incompatibility be- 
tween Catholicism, as a polity, and society more palpable; never 
was the opposition between Catholic teaching, as commonly pre- 
sented, and science more radical or more widely felt. This incom- 
patibility and this opposition have reached their climax in France. 
And this for two reasons. Of all European peoples, the French 
are the most intelligent, the most open to ideas. Without the 
thoroughness of the German or the practical sense of the English 
mind, the French excels the former in quickness and the latter in 
versatility ; it represents an element in life and knowledge with 
which civilization could ill dispense. The influence of France, in- 
deed, requires to be balanced by other influences, but to injure 
France is to lessen the intelligence and lower the vitality of man- 
kind. Especially has this been so since the fall of the empire 
gave free play to the genius of the nation, which is at once pacific 
and progressive. Neither its men nor its measures are beyond 
criticism; but, with all the defects of both, the third republic has a 
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stability which is wanting to more apparently stable governments, 
because it has entered definitely upon the lines on which human 
progress is destined to advance. Hence the accentuation of the 
gulf between Catholicism and society, a clerical theocracy and the 
modern state. On one question after another—education, mar- 
riage, association, etc.—their interests came into conflict. But 
over and above these several issues is the essential difference of 
purpose and conception: the former exists for a class, the latter 
for the community; the former looks back, the latter on. On the 
other hand, the ties that bind France to Latin Christianity are 
ancient and intimate: the designation ‘ Most Christian’ attached 
to the sovereign, and ‘ Eldest daughter of the church’ to the na- 
tion, represent facts too vital to the past to be meaningless for the 
present Catholicism embodies the French, as distinctively as 
Protestantism the German, spirit. . Protestantism without Ger- 
many, Catholicism without France—here, as there, the soul would 
lack its embodiment. 

“Leo XIII., with the instinct of a statesman, saw this: Pius X. 
is blind to it.” 





The assertion that ‘‘the church is more and more losing her hold 


on the people, particularly on the educated classes” in France, is 
made by a Roman Catholic correspondent of the London 77mes, 
who bases the statement upon information claimed to have been 
received from members of the clergy. This writer adds, on the 
subject of the state of mind of the French Roman Catholics: 


“As to the reasons for the estrangement from religion of so large 
a proportion of the French people thoughtful Catholics are pretty 
well agreed. They hold Rome to be chiefly responsible. The 
Vatican, they say, has for the last half-century and more persist- 
ently encouraged fanatics and crushed every movement that prom- 
ised to bring about a revival of religion in France. There have 
been several such movements since the time of Lamennais, and 
they have all met the same fate as that with which he was identi- 
fied. In the early nineties there was a great revival of enthusiasm 
among French Catholics, partly, at least, due to the encyclical 
Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII. and other utterances of the late 
Pope which seemed to be progressive in tendency. This enthu- 
siasm found expression in such organizations as the ‘ Union pro- 
gressiste dela Jeunesse catholique,’ of which M. Félix Boudin was 
the founder. The movement was bitterly opposed by the Ultra- 
montane party in France, but it grew stronger and more influential 
in spite of their opposition until at last Rome, as usual, yielded to 
the fanatics, and the movement was ended by the letter of Leo 
XIII. condemning ‘ Americanism ’ in January, 1899. As every one 
knows Pius X. has crushed the other great intellectual movement 
with which the name of the Abbé Loisy is connected; M. Loisy’s 
marvelous apologetic had an extraordinary influence on thought in 
France, and the eyes of intellectual men were once more turning 
toward the church. Leo XIII. had for once departed from the 
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Roman policy, and 2¢ the end of his life refused to sanction the 
condemnation of M. Loisy, but his successor reversed his policy 
at the earliest opportunity. The attitude of intelligent French 


_ Catholics is now almost one of hopelessness.”— 7vanslations made 


for THe Lirerary DIGEsT. 


BRITISH ANXIETY REGARDING THE AMERICAN 
SHIP SUBSIDY SCHEME. 


$ Bais man behind the gun, as a factor in Great Britain’s suprem- 

acy on the seas, has been quite eclipsed in the English 
press by the man behind the ship subsidy scheme recently formu- 
lated by the United States Merchant Marine Commission. Should 
that man turn out to be President Roosevelt, the outlook for Brit- 
ish shipping, think the leading London journals, may prove to be 
very serious. “Great Britain is shortly to be called upon to face 
an effort to wrest from her the commercial supremacy on the seas 
beyond measure more determined and more formidable than any 
effort made within the memory of the present generation,” accord- 
ing to the London 7zmes. The prospect, it fears, is “ by no means 
pleasant.” Of most immediate importance to England, says the 
London Oxtlook, is the tonnage tax which it is proposed to impose 
on foreign vessels entering United States ports. It adds: 


“A duty of 8 cents (4d.) per net ton, not to exceed 80 cents per 
net ton in any one year, is to be chargeable for each entry by sea 
on all vessels from foreign ports in North America and some ports 
in South America ; and 16 cents per net ton, not to exceed $1.60 in 
any one year, on vessels arriving from any other foreign port. 
The tax is a severe one, and its obvious design is to shield United 
States shipping from foreign competition. “It is not altogether 
clear what is the wisest course for a foreign nation to pursue with 
regard to it, for in such a case as our own, for example, British 
shipping is at present so much greater in tonnage than that of the 
Unitea States that any retaliatory tax imposed by Great Britain 
on United States shipping would be nugatory in results compared 
with a similar tax imposed by the United States on British ship- 
ping. There are many more British ships trading with the United 
States to pay an American tax than there are American ships tra- 
ding with Great Britain to pay a British tax. It is likely, however, 
that the best plan would be not to retaliate against any tonnage 
tax separately, but to deal with it as part of the whole question ci 
fiscal reform, and to use other duties or shipping regulations as in- 
terchangeable levers, if the expression may be employed, for nego- 
tiating with foreign Powers for reciprocal treatment of British 
shipping and commerce.” 

The expediency of the ship subsidy scheme as a whole, from the 
point of view of American interests, is doubted by the London 
Economist, organ of an influential section in the great circle of 
British finance. It refers to “the erroneous assertions” and “ the 
* which the Merchant Marine Commission 
has, it believes, made use of to advocate the plan. “It is impos- 
sible,” it says further, “ to regard seriously many of the statements 
put forward by the commission.” Moreover: 


fallacious arguments’ 


“At present the American merchant engaged in commerce with 
foreign countries has the advantage of freights regulated by free 
competition in the markets of the world; but if the restrictive 
policy of the commission is carried out, he wili certainly have to 
pay higher rates for the transport of his goods, and that will give 
the traders of other countries with whom he is competing in neutral 
markets an advantage which may prove seriously detrimental to 
America’s external commerce. This danger is recognized in the 
United States, but the advocates of subsidies for the mercantile 
marine retort upon their opponents by demanding why, if protection 
is good for other industries, it is not also good for shipping. 

“The desirability of providing for national defense by building 
up a merchant marine is persistently kept in the foreground by the 
commission, but an examination of the details of the scheme pro- 
pounded strongly suggests that protection of a commercial, rather 
than of a national, character is the foundation upon which it is 
really based. It will have been seen, for example, that fishing-ves- 
sels are to be included among the craft that are to be taken, if 
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necessary, for the purposes of public defense. This is not to be 
accepted as the ill-balanced idea of some patriotic enthusiast whose 
imagination has been fired by the exploits of the English fishing 
cobles that relentlessly hung on the flanks of the Great Armada, or 
by the adventures of the Baltic fleet on the Dogger Bank. On the 
contrary, it is part of a well-considered scheme to enlist as wide a 
constituency as possible in support of the bill.” 





REASONS FOR DEEMING A RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTION UNLIKELY. 


HE solution of the crisis in Russia will very probably be the 
summoning of a sort of national assembly, thinks Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, who studies the topic at length in 7he Contemporary Re- 
view (London). Dr. Dillon is said to be a very well-informed stu- 
dent of Russian conditions, and his view that a violent revolution 
is, on the whole, unlikely, is thought by the London press to be 
entitled to great weight. Even more emphatic in the same sense 
is Dr. A. S. Rappoport, who has long studied Russian revolution- 
ary methods at tirst hand and who possesses the most intimate 
acquaintance with the state of mind of the Muscovite masses. In 
the course of an exhaustive study in Zhe Fortnightly Review 
(London) he asserts that “neither a revolution nor an insurrection 
is threatening Russia,” although he does not minimize in the least 
the gravity of the internal situation. His argument runs: 


“The real explanation of all the stir caused in the European 
press lies in the fact that the zse/a/ed expressions of discontent are 
being mistaken for the outcry of the whole nation. But it is only 
a storm ina teacup. Now and then a few turbulent spirits, called 
Young Russia, steeped in the ideas of the West, try ‘ to blow 
about the candles in the dark night of their country, so that the 
curtains of the throne stand in danger of catching fire. But the 
police soon bring out the fire-engines, and the candles are being 
kept closer snuffed—that is all’ The strikers go back to work, 
the deputations return home, the processions are stopped, a few 
thousands are killed, the banquets come to an end, and the 
speeches terminate with an enthusiastic ‘ Boshe Tsarya Khranee.’ 
The agitation of individuals who are in a ridiculous minority—a 
mere handful of some 10.000 discontented agitators among a popu- 
lation of 130,000,00o—and whom, most probably, either some wild 
dash of foreign blood or the influence of Western thought has 
driven to opposition, finds no response among the masses. 

“The vast population is unaffected by the movement. A revo- 
lution is the result of a general national discontent. Like streams 
gushing forta from sources hidden in the silent depth of the soil, 
like trees sprouting forth from buried roots, a revolution is the 
outcome of a spirit of discontent that has penetrated a@// the strata 
of the nation. Such is not the case in Russia. Just as the deep 
of the ocean remains calm and undisturbed by the gales and fu- 
rious winds that lash its surface, so the bulk of the Russian people 
remains untouched by the currents of thought which from time to 
time cross the upper classes, and continues its sleep of apathy and 
resignation.” 


Revolution is alien to the Russian temperament, we are further 
assured, the fact being made evident throughout the history of the 
nation, which our authority summarizes in support of his thesis. 
“The Russian’s revolts are tinctured with the hue of submissive- 
ness.” “The Russian is unhappy if he is left to himself, but as 
long as he can account for some external superior power that tor- 
tures him, he is satisfied.” “ The Russian peasant . . . never re- 
spects a man who treats him as a human being.” The Russian 


students who resolved to “go among the people” failed after some 
fifteen years of propaganda. “ Had they found an echo in the vast 
forests of the nation, had they found that the Russian peasant was 
ready to rise and claim human rights, that the Russian peasant 
was energetic and self-reliant, their work would not have been 
given up.” This authority concludes, after surveying all the pros 
pects, that “ by their own strength the Russian people will never 


be able to open their prison windows and allow the light of a new 
era to penetrate into their dark abodes.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE NOVELIST IN THE HOOSIER 
LEGISLATURE. 


A. Tales of People and Politics. 
Price, $1.50. 


In THE ARENA. 


By Booth Tarkington. 
276 pp. 


Cloth, 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


‘¢“4*O make out just what is going on you ought to get down in the 
| arena yourself. Once you're in it, the view you'll have and the 
fighting that will come your way will more than repay you.” 
This advice to the .author, which is reproduced in the Preface to 
these stories, indicates precisely what the author himself has done. 
He was elected not long ago to: a seat in the Indiana legislature, 
and the six tales which this volume contains are mainly the out- 
come of his observations and experiences as a participator in ‘‘the 
gaine"’ of politics. Political characters and situations in a small town 
in the middle West are endowed by Mr. Tarkington with wonderful 
human interest and charm. The simple Hoosier people who rise out of 
rural insignificance into political prominence, meet with relentless forces 
and, all unfitted for the combat, are forced to bear a hand in fierce con- 
flicts which shake a man’s moral foundations to the base, are humorously 
and pathetically drawn; and across the canvas plays a gentle satiric 
light that reminds one of George Ade in his recent rural comedies. Mr. 
Tarkington has imparted to these tales a life-like quality that is most 
convincing. The types, however, are the old familiar ones. 

‘*Boss Gorgett ” is a tale told by an assistant boss who helped to get 
an impracticable theorist and reformer nominated for mayor of a small 
city. Gorgett, threatened by the young candidate with an exposé of 
a trick to stuff the ballot-box, completely turns the tables on his oppo- 
nent, who, to save his name, comes to him begging for mercy, and goes 
home shamefully humiliated and crushed politically. The shrewdness 
of the boss is admirable and his con- 
duct points the moral that beneath 
the skin even politicians are human 
beings. 

‘“The Aliens” is a story of Toby, 
Italian chestnut vender, his love for 
Bertha, the pretty German waitress, 
and the malign influence 
politics upon their fate. 

In ‘‘The Need of Money,’’ Uncle 
Billy Rollinson, a weak, innocent old 
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man, whom some fortuitous circum- 
stance elected to the legislature, is 
a pathetic figure. His perpetual need 
of money is caused by the goings on 
of a spendthrift son, Henry. By 
keeping quiet, Uncle Billy manages 
to get along in the House until his 
leader's anti-monopolistic bill comes 
up for its third reading. Just before 
this the old inan’s son got himself 
into acriminal entanglement, The saving of the son is made the means 
of bribing Uncle Billy to desert his leader and vote against the bill. 
Then a storm breaks about his head that drives the old man to drink. 
The story of ‘‘ Hector’”’ 
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tells of a precocious ‘‘ born orator,” an embryo 
Daniel Webster, possessed with inordinate self-confidence and egotism. 
‘“Mrs. Protheroe”’ is a tale of the ‘‘ lady lobbyist,” and the way in which 
her beautiful brown eyes queered the political career of Alonzo Raw- 
son, the young senator from Stackpole. 


JAPAN AND “THE WHITE DiSASTER.” 


By Okakura-Kakuzo. 


THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN. 
The Century Company. 


Price 
$1.20 net. 


Cloth, 225 pp. 
HILE the main purpose of this little volume is to acquaint the 
Western reader with the principal facts in the regeneration of 

Japan, and to exhibit the sources of the qualities that since the 
downfall of the shogunate have so rapidly gained for the Japanese a 
place in the comity of nations, it is chiefly valuable in its expression of 
the views of a school of native thought that would seem destined to ex- 
ert a strong influence in the shaping of the country’s future. It is to 
this aspect of the work, therefore, that we would draw especial atten- 
tion. For the rest, it will suffice to say that Mr. Okakura admirably 
presents in small compass the factors and forces which we have already 
been permitted to study in detail through the intelligent investigations 
of such authorities as Satow, Aston, Chamberlain, Brinkley, Dyer, and 
Hearn ; and gives an excellent outline sketch of the history of Japan 
from the advent of Commodore Perry to the present day. In ‘‘ The 
Ideals of the East,” Mr. Okakura proved himself a clear and careful 
thinker, and his reputation will not suffer from his present book. As 
an interpreter of the Oriental mind he is peculiarly equipped. From 
early manhood a student of the philosophy and history of his native 
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land, he is thoroughly imbued with its traditions, while prolonged trav- 
els in America and Europe have enabled him to grasp the Western 
viewpoint and to gage the advantages 
of Western methods and policies by | 
both Occidental and Oriental stand- 
ards. He is preeminently a leader 
of the philosophic reactionists of 
modern Japan, of those who would 
give practical effect to Henry Dyer’s 
exhortation : ‘‘The peoples of the 
East should retain all that is charac- 
teristically Eastern in so far as it 
helps the higher life, and adopt only 
those Western methods which will en- 
able them to live their own lives in 
their own way and according to their 
own ideals.” With Okakura, and with 
those who feel as he does, it is not a 
question of reverting to the policy of 
seclusion, but of preserving the na- 
tional individuality by a healthy re- 
vival of such phases of the past as 
will best subserve Japanese interests. 
Mr. Okakura has not hesitated to make material sacrifices to attain his 
ends, Thus, when he found the Government unwilling to adopt his plans 
for the restoration of ancient Japanese art, he promptly resigned the di- 
rectorate of the Imperial Art School and, followed by half the faculty, 
founded a private school for the teaching of native art. The movement 
has been otherwise fostered by the establishment of clubs and periodi- 
cals devoted to the inculcation of old Japan. 

Mr. Okakura clearly shows that the essential purpose of this crusade 
is to assist in the solution of the problems that have been forced upon 
Japan by what, half in jest, half in earnest, he calls ‘‘ The White Dis- 
aster.”’ It was inevitable that in the wake of the blessings of Western 
civilization should follow its evils, and if the Japanese have been quick 
to appreciate the one, they have also learned to fear the other. A brief 
citation will make plain the position assumed by those now entering a 
protest against the wholesale introduction of Western manners, customs 
and processes: 








OKAKU RA-KAKUZO, 


‘*To the mind of the average Westerner it may seem but natural to 
regard with feelings of unmingled triumph that world of to-day in which 
organization has made of society a huge machine ministering toits own 
necessities. .. . Yet tothe bland irony of China the machine appears 
as a toy, not an ideal. The Venerable East still distinguishes between 
means and ends. The West is for progress, but progress toward what ? 
When material efficiency is complete, what end, asks Asia, will have 
been accomplished? . In spite of the vaunted freedom of the West, 
true individuality is destroyed in the competition for wealth, and hap- 
piness and contentment are sacrificed to an incessant craving for more. 
The West takes pride in its emancipation from medieval superstition, 
but what of that idolatrous worship of wealth that has taken its place ? 
What sufferings and discontent lie hidden behind the gorgeous mask of 
the present! ‘The voice of socialism is a wail over the agonies of Wes- 
tern economics—the tragedy of Capital and Labor.” 

Thus the reverse side of the shield as the Easterner sees it. And 
hence the efforts of such as Okakura to ward off the evils of modern in- 
dustrialism while taking full advantage of the benefits it brings, and to 
preserve the national life as it. was in ‘‘ the good old days.”’ 


WHY THE WAR HAD TO COME. 


THE Russo-JAPANESE CONFLICT: ITs CAUSES AND ISSUES. By K. 
Asakawa, Ph.L., Lecturer on the Civilization and History of East Asia at 
Dartmouth College. With an Introduction by Frederick Wells Williams, 
Assistant Professor of Modern Oriental History at Yale. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 338 pp. Price, $2net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ERE are glowing pages, madewp of the finest part of pure' jour- 
i; nalism. Every impressive circumstance making unique in the 
history of our globe that crisis in the throes of which Russia for 
the moment lies is interpreted with a seer’s vision. Weare made to see 
that Nippon is summoning the nations of the earth to a real parliament 
of man. The collapse of the ancient land to which Confucius gave his 
system is studied by Doctor Asakawa as a subject of vital concern to 
every one of the Powers, great and small. All the forces of which world- 
politics disposes are brought to bearin a conflict which the author views 
as one not of regiments and of battle-ships merely but of gigantic vest- 
ed interests and even of time-honored religions. Three or at most four 
great Powers interest themselves actively in the settlement of the 
Mediterranean question. The problem of the Balkans has been en- 
trusted by a common consent to the united wisdom of a few chancel- 
leries. But the conflict of world-politics in the ravaged East presents 
throughout these pages no less impressive a spectacle of powers and 
dominions than Lucifer himself beheld when he summoned all fallen 
creatures for a vain war with their Creator. 

The theme is opened with Japan's first perception of the fact that 
when the rule of the Muscovite autocrat is extended over new areas in 
the vast region from the Caucasus to the Pacific, there results no such 
relation as that of colony to mother-country. Every additional inch of 
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the soil of Asia over which the Government of St. Petersburg gains 
sway becomes as integral a portion of Holy Russia as is the site on 
which stands the Kremlin at Moscow. Russia has no colonies. She 
wants none. What she accomplishes is the territorial enlargement of 
Russia herself. An absorbed tribe in Manchuria merely swells the 
Muscovite population. ‘This is the essential feature in Russian expan- 
sion, according to Doctor Asakawa to which the world owes the war 
now proceeding. 

Thus contemplated, the problem of Asia as a whole does not consist 
merely in the spread of Russian influence throughout the region com- 
prehended under an inadequate term like Manchuria. Japan notes an 
outward sweep from St. Petersburg through the instrumentality of 
such familiar apparatus as ice-free ports, spheres of interest, exploring 
expeditions, traders, spies, diplomatic conventions, railway guards. 
The day was fated, for reasons here studied at length and with the aid 
of the late documents in the case, when the Czar's Government must 
have to abandon its policy of merely peaceful penetration. Russia, 
without knowing it, had reached the era of the last resort of kings. 
The dawn of this solemn truth upon her slow mind came in the poignant 
form of afterthought. 

Through the medium, too, of just such a book as this, Japan replies to 
the contention of those statesmen in continental Europe who regard 
with indulgent skepticism the claim that the Government of Tokyo is in- 
spired by no real desire for territorial aggrandisement. The spirit of 
territorial aggression, we are told by Doctor Asakawa, is as alien to the 
spirit of the Japanese to-day as it has ever been in the past. But every 
international question with which Japan has. to deal relates to China 
and Korea. Japan's geographical position constitutes her the guardian 
of the portals commanding her own coasts. Her commercial preten 
sions in the regions thereabout are based upon the irresistible logic of 
circumstances. Korea is the granary of Japan as well as the field which 
nature presents for the energies of her redundant population. Strategi- 
cally, Korea is of the first importance to the naval policy which Japan 
has prescribed for herself and which will have been translated into 
action, we infer from what we here read, only when Japan has a fleet 
superior to the combined squadrons of any possible hostile coalition in 
far Eastern waters. The Gibraltar of Japan is a Korean island off the 
southern coast of the hermit kingdom, commanding the channnel be- 
tween Japan and the mainland. Control of this point had become an 
absorbing object as well to the arch-enemy of Japan as to Japan herself. 
The crucial test of Japanese world policy had therefore to be made in 
the disposition of Korea. Korea is not Japan's buffer state, but an out- 
post of that civilizing mission to which she so fondly looks forward. 
Failure in Korea would, so far as Japanese world policy is concerned, 
be failure everywhere. 


HICHENS AT HIS BEST. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Robert Hichens. Cloth, 482 pp. Price, $1.50 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
AS Mr. Robert Hichens found himself? Since the time he wrote 
H anonymously ‘‘The Green Carnation,’’ he has made many at- 
tempts to find a form of expression in the novel which would do 
justice to his very penetrating but somewhat morbid imagination. For 
a time he was obsessed by ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” of which he 
made two or three imitations. The somewhat decadent strain in 
Stevenson's powerful sermonette story had evidently an overpowering 
attraction for Mr. Hichens, More recently: he has attempted the fan- 
tastic and the picaresque, but in all cases his theme was London and 
its chiaroscuro. In the present volume he breaks new ground in more 
senses than one. He places the scene on the borders and within the 
great African desert at the back of Algeria, and the earlier pages in the 
volume smack somewhat of Baedeker; but he has placed in this some- 
what somber and bizarre environ- 
ment a couple of figures that stand 
out as strong, as somber, and as well- 
defined as the shadows of the desert 
itself. 

The central idea of the book is a 
powerful one—the breaking of his 
vows by a Trappist brother, his mar- 
riage, his repentance, his return to his 
cell. But this is interwoven with the 
attraction his remarkable nature has 
for a spoiled child of the saloons 
of London who has sought a new 
life on the borders of the Sahara. 
The intermingled attraction and re- 
pulsion of these two characters is 
done with the hand of a master; there 
is no other word for it. By careful 
economy of material, Mr. Hichens 
has concentrated his powers on the 
two central figures till we hear the 
very pulsations of their hearts, and yet with it all he manages to keep up 
the secret and mystery of his hero for over half the book, and arouse 
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our interest in a way that has rarely been affected by any contemporary 
writer in English. 

It is a strong book, written, if one may say so, straight from the 
shoulder; few words, few incidents failtohit home. Without indulging 
in comparative eStimates, there can be no doubt that Mr. Hichens has 
written a strong book, and one that will give him an established place 
in the ranks of English novelists. While there are touches which recall 
the somewhat morbid and decadent tone of his earlier work, his treat- 
ment is throughout sober and sane, and the moral—for it has a moral— 
is of the highest. 


RADISSON AND THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


PATHFINDERS OF THE WEST: Radisson, La Vérendrye, Lewis and Clark. By 
A.C. Laut. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xxv, 380. Price, $2.00 net. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

$6 C. LAUT” is Miss Agnes Laut, author of ‘‘ Heralds of Em- 

A . pire,’ ‘Story of the Trapper,” and other virile narratives of 

dauntless adventure and exploit. In her dedication of the 
present volume to President Sulte, of the Royal Society (Canada), Miss 

Laut plainly avows her purpose of ‘‘ upsetting the apple-cart of public 

opinion.” To the inevitable question, Why do we find no mention here 

of Marquette and Joliet and La Salle? her reply is prompt and to the 
point : ‘‘ Because they were mot pathfinders.” Not Marquette, Joliet, 
or La Salle discovered the great Northwest, but two poor adventurers 
who sacrificed all earthly possessions to the rapture of that discovery, 

‘‘and provoked from the governments of France and England a hostil- 

ity so bitter that their very names have been hounded to infamy.” 

These are Sieur Pierre Esprit Radisson and Sieur Médard Chouart 
Groseillers, fur-traders of Three Rivers, Quebec. These two went ex- 
ploring ‘*‘ on their own hook’’; they defied New France and Old France, 
and, lastly, England ; and they asked no favors of the Church. ‘‘ The 
historians of France and England either slurred over the discoveries of 
the obnoxious pair or blackened their memories without compunction.” 
‘‘ Space is lacking for half the lies written’about them.” But, in 188s, 
came a discovery that practically wiped out the work of the pseudo- 
historians. There was found in the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, and Hudson's Bay House, London, unquestionably authentic 
record of Radisson’s voyages, written by himself. Parkman's history 
was already prepared, but he made what reparation he could by ap- 
pending a footnote to subsequent editions of two of his books, conce- 
ding that the travels of Radisson and Groseillers took them to the 
‘‘ Forked River’’ before 1660. Full corroboration of all that Radisson 
relates is to be found in chronicles written in his own time and in state 
papers. ‘One must either accept the explorer’s story as conclusive,” 
says Miss Laut, ‘‘ or, in rejecting his journal, must also reject as fiction 
the ‘Jesuit Relations,’ the ‘Marine Archives,’ ‘Dollier de Casson,’ 
‘Marie de Il'Incarnation,’ and the ‘Abbé Belmont,’ which record the 
events as Radisson records them.”’ Radisson’s memory has been the 
subject of controversy ever since his death. This controversy—first 
between the governments of France and England, subsequently be- 
tween French and English historians—has eclipsed the real achieve- 
ments of the man. 

But when we come to the quivering, humming yarn that Miss Laut is 
spinning for us, we are caught in a disheveled revel of tales such as may 
well ‘‘ hold children from play and old men from the chimney-corner.” 
Any eager American school-boy may be willing to forego his sweet- 
heart, his football, or his fights for the pure joy of lying on his back un- 
der a tree and abandoning himself to the intoxication of Miss Laut’s 
earlier chapters, charged as they are with fights and captures and death- 
songs, slaying of sleeping guards and wild dashes for freedom, pursuits 
and recaptures, ‘‘running the gantlet,” and tortures exquisite and ar- 
tistic, not to mention such spirited interludes as the massacres of French 
and Hurons and Eskimo and of Dollard’s immortal little band. 

And so we come to Radisson’s third voyage, crowned by the discov- 
ery of the Great Northwest. While Radisson was among the Iroquois, 
the little world of New France had not been asleep. Before Radisson 
was born, Jean Nicolet, of Three Rivers, had passed westward through 
the Straits of Mackinaw, and had coasted down Lake Michigan as far as 
Green Bay (probably in 1634). Some years later the great Jesuit mar- 
tyr, Joques, had preached to the Indians of Sault Ste. Marie ; but be- 
yond that was an unknown world ‘“‘ that beckoned the young adventur- 
ers as with the hand of a siren.” Of the great beyond, known to-day 
as the Great Northwest, only this had been learued—that from it came 
the priceless stores of beaver pelts, brought down the Ottawa to Three 
Rivers by the Algonquins ; and in it roved the wild races, whose terri- 
tory extended northwest and north to unknown, nameless seas. 

Before the opening of spring, in 1659, Radisson and Groseillers had 
made their way across what is now Wisconsin toa mighty river, ‘* rush- 
ing and profound ”’ ; and on its shores they found ‘‘a great nation, the 
people of the fire,’ the Sioux. They were standing on the threshold of 
the Great Beyond. ‘‘ They saw before them not the Sea of China, not 
kingdoms for conquest, not a short road to Asia. They saw what every 
Westerner sees to-day—a land waiting for its people, wealth waiting 
for the workers, an empire waiting for its builders.” 

There were other voyages after that, but the great work was done 
when Radisson and Groseillers stood together on the bank of the Upper 
Mississippi-_ten years before Marquette and Joliet, twenty years before 
La Salle, a hundred years before La;Vérendrye. 
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The Wanamaker sale of : 
The Century Dictionary & 
Cyclopedia & Atlas will posi- 
tively end with the disposal 
of the sets now on hand. 

You will buy The Century 
some day—it is a necessity, 
nota luxury. 

Why pay double by delay- 
ing your purchase until the 
half price is no longer avail- 
able? You NOW have the 
privilege of immediate posses- 
sion on payment of $1, bal- 
ance payable in little monthly 
instalments. 

If you do not know about 
the Wanamaker offer and 
plan you should at once re- 
turn the corner coupon and 
learn the details. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books: 

“The Life of Florence Nightingale.’ — Sarah A. | 
Tooley. (The Macmillan Company, $1.75.) 


“The Gospel of Saint John.” — James Wilson 


“The Gospel of Saint Matthew.”— James Wilson 
Bright. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 

“ Songs in Many Keys.”— George Burchard. (Whit- 
aker & Ray Company, $0.75.) 


Bright. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 
| 
| 


“Miss Civilization.’ — Richard Harding Davis. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

“Concerning Genealogies.” — Frank Allaben. 
(Grafton Press.) 

“How to Keep Well.”—Albert F. Blaisdell. (Ginn 
& Co., $0.45.) 

“The Lure of the Labrador Wild.”—Dillon Wal- 
lace. (Fleming H. Revell, $1.50 net.) 

“The Fugitive Blacksmith.’—Charles D. Stewart. 
<The Century Company, $1.50.) 

“ The Smoke-Eaters.””— Harvey J. O’ Higgins. (The 
Century Company, $1.50.) 

“The War Between the Union and the Confeder- 
acy.”—William C. Oates. (Neale Publishing Com- 
pany, $3.) ; 

“ The Growth of the Manor.”’— Dr. P. Vinogradoff. 
{Macmillan Company, $2.50.) 

“The Wedding of the Lady of Lovell.”—Una L. 
Silberrad. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Etiquette of Correspondence.” — Helen E. 
Gavit. (A. Wessels Company, $0.50 net.) 


“Species and Varieties, Their Origin by Mutation.” 


First 
Impressions 
Are Lasting 


First glance at the ‘‘ Haynes” 
and you're impressed with its 
appearance—it’s the equal of 
cars at higher prices, and it’s 
just as good as it looks. Price 
doesn’t always regulate the 
value, because we couldn't use better material if paid double the price. 

“hen in mechanical construction we have the benefit of Mr. Haynes’ expert 
knowledge and extensive experience (as he built the first gasoline car in America), 
and the many new features adopted are evidence as to his ability to keep ‘‘ ahead 
of the times * and give you a car free from troubles, and one that'll add pleasure 
to your travels and trip. 

There are three models described in our catalogue, which you should write 
for, and carefully study the many ‘‘ Haynes” improvements and advantages. 


PRICES: 
MODEL K-—35-40 H. P. 4-cylinder, 108-inch wheel, 44-inch tires, - - - - - $3,000 
Victoria or Folding Extension Top, $200 extra. 

*MODEL M-—16-18 H. P. 2-cylinder, double size entrance Tonneau, 81-inch wheel base, 
; 32-inch wheels, 31<-inch tires, - i oF Jets, = s+ © = « Bee 

QMODEL L-—16-18 H. P. 2-cylinder (two passenger, with folding front seat), 81-inch 
: wheel base, 32-inch wheels, 3)¢-inch tires, —-- tae. - - = §1,350 
Regular ‘‘ Haynes ’’ Three Speeds forward and reverse, controlled by one lever, used in all models. 


THE HAYNES-Apperson CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


= The Oldest Makers of Gasoline Cars in America 
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—Hugo De Vries. (Open Court Publishing Com- | 


pany.) 


“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.’— Edited by 


Charles A. McMurry. (Macmillan Company.) 


“ The Iliad of Homer.” —Andrew Lang, and Others. | 


(Macmillan Company.) 


“By the Queen’s Grace.”—Virna Sheard. (F. A. | 


Stokes Company, $1.50.) 


“ Adam Clarke.”— Henry Mann. Popular Book | 


Company.) 
“The Master- Word.”’—L. H. Hammond. Mac 
millan Company, $1.50.) 


. The New York Public School.” A. Emerson 

Palmer. (Macmillan Company, $1.) 
‘ 

“The Story of the Congo Free State.’- H. W. 


Wack. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.50 net.) 


“The Summit House Mystery.” L. Dougall. | 


(Funk & Wagnalls Company, $1.50.) 


“The Return of Sherlock Holmes.” A. Conan | 


Doyle. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


“The Block House by Bull’s Ferry.”’—Charles H. | 


Winfield. (William Abbatt.) 

“Hurricane Island.” H. B. Marriott Watson. 
{Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Art of Rising in the World.”— Henry Hard 
wicke. (J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, $0.25.) 

“ Fairies’ Music Box,” “In the Blacksmith Shop,” 
4* The Water Mill.” Instrumental pieces for piano. 


®% And Safety 


ROFESSIONAL men and 
others with limited op- 
portunity for profitable home 
investment are advised by 
many conservative authori- 
ties to utilize the facilities of 
this Company for effecting 
loans on high-class real es- 
tate. Our “certificate” sys- 
tem is the simplest plan for 
mail investment. Write for 
detailed information. 
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anh TYPE ONE 


horse power, $ 13450 





his carriage is ademonstrat- 
ed, not merely a oreti- 
cal success. € Five months 
use on Pacific Coast 
shows that its upkeep is 
small,and that like all other 
Ramblers, it is to be depended upon 
wherever roads are fat for travel. 
@ Full information on request. 
@Other Models $750, $850, $ 2000 
and $3000. € Loynedrate de ivery- 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY. 

Main Office and Factory; KenoshaWisconsin 

Branchas, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 

New York Agency, 144 West Thirty-e ighth Street 

Representatives in all other leading cities 
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California, Washington, Oregon, . . 
CHEAP RATES acaatic We peers a4 alata At the same price no others contain so much gold as the 


rates on Household Goods to the above States for intend- | Krementz Plated Collar Button. Easily buttoned, easily un- 
ing settlers. Write for rates. Map of California free. buttoned. Stays buttoned. Booklet for postal giving much 
information, Krementz & Co.,63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 








DIRECT TO YOU fwsiriiutisrtt 
YOU SAVE DEALERS PROFIT. 
BO to $105.00 we offer Physicians Stan- 

| Sau hopes; other styles from $22.50 to $118.00. 

We are not jobbers or assemblers of other peoples goods, 
we build vehicles of every description in our own factory. By 
buying direct from us you get everything that is latest and best 
at a remarkable saving. Our plan of selling makes it possible for 
you to see the vehicle before you pay for it—you are protected in 
every possible way. If you arein need of a vehicle or harness of 
any kind, get our catalogue before you buy, it fully explains our 
no money with order plan, freight offer, 2 years guaranty and 
y FREE TRIAL PrRoposAL. Our catalogue mailed on request,gives you 
| ao complete line of exclusive styles from which to make selection. 


U.S. BUCCY AND CART CO. 
B 560 CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Edythe Pruyn Hall. (Clayton F. Summy Company, 
$0.30 each.) 

“The Old Soldier,’ “ Petite Valse,’ “ The Sailor 
Boy,” “ Twilight.” Instrumental pieces for the 
piano.—Hannah Smith. (Clayton F. Summy Com- 
pany, $0.30 each.) 

“The Girl of La Gloria.”—Clara Driscoll. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 

“Vou Can Search Me.”—Author of John Henry, 
etc. (G. W. Dillingham Company, $0.75.) 

“The Mandarin’s Fan.”—Fergus Hume. (G. W. 
Dillingham Company, $1.25.) 

“Dr. Nicholas Stone.”—E. Spence De Pue. (G. 
W. Dillingham Company, §1. 50.) 

“ The Mether-Light.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 
To Christendom, A.D. 1904. 


By EpitH M. THOMAS. 


(Of Port Arthur.) 


Across your brows, O Christendom, a brand! 
Upon the winds of Time, your evil fame! 

For, now, ye leave your own to sword and flame 
And hourly wasting by a pagan hand! 

Afar, laodicean, do ye stand— 

O Christendom (but Christian in the name), 

Ye Western Powers, that will not wake to shame, 
Nor reach to free that dwindling, leaguered band ! 


Confess, the fire of primal Faith burns low! 

For never thus the Medieval World 

Had vainly heard such kindred cry of wo; 

But, with the banners of the Cross unfurled, 

Its legions had streamed forth—had met the foe— 

And downward from that Christian fortress hurled! 
—From The New York Evening Post. 





This My Life. 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
I strive to keep me in the sun; 
I pick no quarrel with the years, 


Nor with the fates—not even the one 
That holds the shears. 


I take occasion by the hand ; 

I’m not too nice ’twixt weed and flower ; 
I do not stay to understand ; 

I take mine hour. 


The time is short enough at best. 

I push right onward while I may; 
I open to the winds my breast, 

And walk the way. 


A kind heart greets me here and there; 
I hide from it my doubts and fears. 
I trudge, and say the path is fair 
Along the years. 
—From The Independent. 





Harry’s Married. 
By GELETT BURGESS. 
Harry once was popular, the life of every party, 
Harry’s tales were listened to, Harry’s jests were 
cheered ; 
Harry’s laugh infectious was considered bright and 
hearty, 
Everybody watched for him until he had appeared! 
Now the girls avoid him just as if a bore they feared! 
Now they find him stupid and his conversation arid ; 
Now the eyes are listless to the face they once en- 
deared— 
Harry’s married. 


Harry once could count upon a half a dozen letters 
Every single morning when the early mail got in ; 
Harry was imprisoned in a dozen dainty fetters 
(Harry wasn’t quite so good as Harry might have 
been.) 
Now his plate is empty, and his correspondence 
thin. 
The postman now is missing many missives that he 
carried. 
Harry’s face at breakfast lacks its customary grin 
Harry’s married. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save From 
$75 to $200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy 
at wholesale. You pay the actual cost of 
making it with only our wholesale profit 
added. When you buy a piano, as many 
still do—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s 
store rent and other expenses. You pay 
his profit and the commission or salary of 
the agent or salesmen he employs—all 
these on top of what the dealer himself has 
to pay to the manufacturer. The retail 
profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t 
this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL ANYWHERE 
WE PAY FREIGHT:-NO MONEY IN ADVANGE 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in 
the United States on trial without asking for any 
advance payment or deposit. We pay the freight 
and all other charges inadvance. Thereis nothing va ‘ Wi 
to be paid either before the piano is sent or when eMart | ag wate 20 f mei d 5 
it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after Th pee ei pres eter sertlcr ribs: 
20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely ms dinste senemmmaper easy he: Mpeg ng 

: s ‘ of States, by musical colleges and schools, by 
at our expense. You pay us nothing, and are un- : , 4 
Ben oe a , -¢ prominent orchestral leaders, music teachers 
der no more obligation to keep the piano than if =a ; 

; (ae and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are 
you were examining it at our factory. There can . : : 
be absolutely no risk or expense to you. in your own State, some of them undoubtedly 


E net: é in your very neighborhood. Our catalogue 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to contains names and addresses. 

do as we say. Oursystem is so perfect that we can Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, 
without any trouble deliver a piano in the smallest Banjo—The tones of any or all of these in- 
town in any part of the United States just as easily struments may be reproduced perfectly by any 
as we can in New York City, and with absolutely ordinary player on the piano by means of ous 
no trouble or annoyance to you, and without any- [ngtrumental Attachment. This improve- 
thing being paid in advance or on arrival either for ment is patented by us and cannot be had in 
freight or any other expense. We take old pianos . 


N any other piano. 
and organs in exchange. WING ORGANS are made with the 


A guarantee for |2 years against any defect in same care and sold in the same way as Wing 
tone, action, workmanship or material is given with Pianos. Separate organ catalogue sent on 











Small, Easy 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 














every Wing Piano. request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano— 
No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information 
pessessed by experts. It tells about the different materials used 
in the different parts of a piano; the way the different parts are 
put together, what causes pianos to get out of order and in 
fact is a complete encyclopedia.» It makes the selection 
of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a 
judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It 
tells you how to test a piano and how to tell good 
from bad. _It is absolutely the only book of its 
kind ever published. It contains 156 large 
pages and hundreds of illustrations, all de- 
voted to piano construction. Its name is ‘The Book of Complete Infor- 
mation About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a 
piano. All you have to do is to send us your name and address, 

Send us a Postal Today while you think of it, just giv- 
ing your name and address, or send us the attached coupon and 
the valuable book of information, also full particulars about 
the WING PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail 











352-390 W. 13th 
St., New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete Infor- 
mation About Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 


























WING & SON 


352-390 West 13th Street, New York 
1868 37th YEAR 1905 
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Model F 
Touring Car, $950, 
f.o.b, Detroit, 


Car of Economy 


In no feature is Cadillac superiority 
more pronounced than in the economy 
of maintenance—a motor problem 
which, until we entered the field, re- 
mained unsolved. Thesimple, durable, 
common-sense construction of the 
Cadillac, its perfect self-adaptability to 
the various exigencies of automobile 
travel, make it by far the most eco- 
nomically maintained of all motor cars. 

Absolute dependability and safety of 
operation under all conditions are in- 
sured in the Cadillac by its wonderful 
ease and simplicity of control, for 
neither the motor nor its connections 
can in any way be deranged through a 
mistake in manipulation. By a single, 
almost unnoticeable, movement of the 
driver’s hand, the speed of the car, 
though it equal that of an express train, 
may within a few feet be reduced to a 
mere snail-pace. 

The illustration above shows our new 
Model F Touring Cadillac, a car of 
almost incredible power and endurance, 
embodying all that could be desired, in 
appointment, elegance of design, ex- 
cellence of construction, comfort of 
riding. These same surpassing quali- 
fications are manifest in the other 
models. 

Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car, 
shown above, $950. 

Model B—Touring Car, with detach- 
able tonneau, $900. 

Model E—Light, stylish, powerful 
Runabout, divided seat, $750. 

Model D—Four-Cylinder, 30 h. D. 
Touring Car, $2,800. 
All prices f.o.b. Detroit. 

Write for catalog AD, and address of near- 

est dealer, where you can try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


























The “PIERCE” SYSTEM QF STEAM 
and WATER HEATING. 


has been installed in thousands of homes, 
churches and public buildings. It means true 
economy in 


heating. Do not experiment 
with unknown, untried systems. Such 
practice is costly and unsatisfactory. 

Write for booklet explaining our perfect system of 
Heating and Sanitary Plumbing. 


a — MFGCO., 
REE aK eau tnd tary | boods. 


AS ANG 
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| Harry once was telephoned to gay, 


impromptu din 
ners, 
Always room for Harry and another extra chair, 
Harry once was intimate with many petty sinners, 
Harry found an open door and welcome everywhere. 
Now he’s got a wife at home, there’s no one seems to 
care ; 
All his old advances now are mercilessly parried. 
Harry’d like to call again, but Harry doesn’t dare— 
Harry’s married. 


Harry once, on Christmas Day, had many a pretty 





present— 
Pillows, pipes and photographs, cigarettes and 
socks 
Every girl who knew him tried to make his birthday 
pleasant — 
Slippers, soap and shaving sets, Conchas by the box! 
Now he smiles sardonic when the pitying postman 
knocks! 
Just a card with “ Greetings,” that a day behind has 
tarried— | 
“Greetings to Yourself and Wife,” his old adorer 
mocks 


Harry’s married. 


Harry, to the married women, once was 
There he told his troubles, 
“ foolish boy! 


* interesting. 


| (Many other things they said were not of his request- 


ing.) 
Now they fail to find in him a comfort and a joy. 
Now the maid who trusted him has grown a little 
coy. 
All the little love-affairs with which her soul is harried 
Now are secret sorrows, and they’re not to be Ais 
toy! 
Harry’s married! 
—From The Metropolitan Magazine. 


Love Song. 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


Love’s for Youth, and not for Age, 
E’en tho Age should wear a crown ; 
lor the Poet, not the Sage ; 
Not the Monarch, but the Clown. 


Love’s for Peace, and not for War, 
E’en tho War bring all renown ; 
For the Violet, not the Star; 


For the Meadow, not the Town. 


Love’s for lads and Love’s for maids, 
Courts a smile and flies a frown; 
Love’s for Love, and saucy jades 


Love loves most when Love has flown. 


Love a cruel tyrant is: 

Slays his victims with a glance, 
Straight recovers with a kiss, 

jut to slay again, perchance. 


Wouldst thou know where Love doth bide? 
Whence his sharpest arrows fly? 

In a dimple Love may hide, 
Or the ambush of an eye. 


Wert thou clad in triple mail, 
In a desert far apart, 
Not a whit would this avail ; 
Love would find and pierce thy heart. 
From Scribner's Magazine. 


The Last Trek. 
By F. 
[Lines written for the funeral progress of Paul Kruger 


through Cape Town, on the way to burial at Pretoria, 
| December 16th, 1904.—The funeral of C. J. Rhodes 


EDMUND GARRETT. 


| passed through the same streets April 3d, 1902.] 


Who comes, to sob of slow-breathed guns borne past 
In solemn pageant? This is he that threw 
Challenge to England. From the veld he drew 

A strength that bade her sea-strength pause, aghast, 

Before the bastions vast 
And infinite redoubts of the Karoo. 


“ Pass, friend!” who living were so stout a foe, 
Unquelled, unwon, not uncommiserate ! 
The British sentry at Van Riebeck’s gate 
Salutes you, and as once three years ago 
The crowd moves hushed and slow, 
And silence holds the city desolate. 


” | 
and they called him | 
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MAY’S FLOWER 
Seeds & Plants GQAARDENS 


AN OLD TIME GARDEN for 25c 






Bachelor Buttons Mignonette Sweet Pi Zin nias 
Sweet William Nasturtium Stoc ae Pansy 
English Daisies | Sweet Alyssum Phlox Pinks 


Special—1 packet each of the above 12 varieties for 
—s regular pata $1.00. 


NFORMAL GARDEN for 81.00 


All beds 4x6, and sufficient seed sent to plant same. 

A Led of Pansies. .. 

Mignonette with border of Blue Lobellia 

Heliotrope with border of Sweet Alyssum. 

Gaillardia with border of Dwarf Nastur- 

tium.. 

Oriental Poppies with. border of C: indytuft 2 
mple’s Branching Asters with border of 
English Daisies. 

80 foot Hedge of Sweet Peas ....... 


Special—the above 7 beds, @1.00: waders price 2 
Flowers for an English Carden, $3.00 


ry “ 


ry “ 
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& 
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Ha. Perennial Plants. 
Roses, 8 ae . rays Iris, Hew German, 8 
Peonies, 4 varieties... ty NS Sree 
Phlox, § varieties. .... vii] Holly! a ks, 8 plants, 4 


Dahlias, 4 varieties . 60 varieties.........+..0. 


Golden Glow, 12 plants 1.00 

The above for &8.00; value . 
Any portion of above collection sent at rices “quoted 
postpaid. With every order wo will mail Free our hand- 
some catalogue of seeds, plants, trees, etc., containing 
floral hints, together with several se parate designs for 


beds. - Write boa ae MAY & CO., St.Paul, Minn, 


TAIN) PACKAGES 


) MILLION N creas 


Martha Washington 
Collection 
Kinds 
,40's100. 
of Aster, Balsam, Pansy, 
Sweet Pea, Pink Salvia, 
Cosmos, Phlox Myosotis, 
Verbena, Nasturtium, Pe- 
tunia, Heliotrope, Cypress 
Vine, Mignonette, with the 
following Bulbs FREE: 

One Dewey Lily (as 
above). 1 Begonia, 1 
Freesias, 1 Tuberose, 1 Gladiolus. 

All of the above sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, in 
coin or stamps. Order ‘early. Avoid the rush.’ 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass. 


$5. 























Postage Stamp Collecting 


As a hobby or diverting pursuit, col- 
lecting of foreign postage stamps 
only appeals to the more intelligent. 


A weekly paper devoted to the 
astime reaches 10,000 readers. 
t will be sent to you 6 weeks for 

+ 5cents. If you are interested 
-and mention THE LITERARY 
Drense, we will send you in addition free the following: 
100 foreign stamps and a pocket album, an illustra ted stamp 
catalogue, and a book of information ‘ About Stamps. 
We offer for cash orders: 546 different foreign stamps for 
$1.50; 1,000, all different, $3.25; 500 mixed foreign stamps, 
lic. Gummed a for mounting stamps, 10c. per 1,000. 
Mention this paper 


St Alb No. 1. Flexible cover, cloth back . . 25e. 
amp UMS, a 2. Fall green cloth, stiffeover . 40¢. 
——— © No, 3. Cloth & cold to hold 6,000 stps., 75e. 
Stamps submitted on approval at %% discount from 
standard catalogue. Correspondence solicited with col- 
lectors. Collections and rare stamps bought for cash. 
Cc. H, MEKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ss WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell 4 one cles. 
Good pay. Finest ‘$10 190: 


with Puncture-Proof 
eager mee -Brakes - $10 to $2 


of Best Makes cps 37 | to $ 12 


500 
Alf maices & Mod i: to $8 


ext as. 

HARING | SAL . halt gost, 
ye SHIP OVAL and 
TEN DA Ys TRIAL to anyone 
Paeaserf a cent deposit. Write at once for 

Offer on sample wore, 
TIRES, SRUNDRIES. AUTOMOBILES. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., G 134, CHICAGO 
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The long last trek begins. Now something thrills 
Our English hearts, that, unconfessed and dim, 
Drew Dutch hearts north, that April day, with him 

Whose grave is hewn in the eternal hills. 

The war of these two wills 
Was as the warring of the Anakim. 


What might have been, had these two been at one ’ 
Or had the wise old peasant, wiser yet, 
Taught strength to mate with freedom and beget 
The true republic, nor, till sands had run, 
Gripped close as Bible and gun 
The keys of power, like some fond amulet ? 


He called to God for storm; and on his head — 
Alas! not his alone—the thunders fell. 
But not by his own text, who ill could spell, 
Nor in our shallow scales shall he be weighed, 
Whose dust, lapped round with lead, 
To shrill debate lies inaccessible. 





Bred up to beard the lion, youthand man 
He towered the great chief of a little folk ; | 
Till, once, the scarred old hunter missed his stroke, 

And by the blue Mediterranean | 

Pined for some brackish faz 


Far south, self-exiled, till the tired heart broke. 


Our password. Home, then! by the northward way 
He trod with heroes of the trek, when they 
On seas of desert launched their wagonships. 
The dream new worlds eclipse 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
So ends the feud. Death gives for those cold lips | 
Yet shed a glory through their narrower day. 


Bear home your dead ; nor from our wreaths recoil, 
Sad Boers ; like some rough foster-sire shall he | 
Be honored by our sons, co-heirs made free | 

Of Africa, like yours, by blood and toil, | 

And proud that British soil, 
Which bore, received him back in obsequy. 
—From The London Spectator. | 





The Shadow of Beauty. 
By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE. 


I know you are not fair; no thousand ships | 


THE 
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The six Franklins are by far the fastest cars of their size and 
weight and cost. For example, the 12 horse-power 1275 lb. Light 
Tonneau (made in three styles—tonneau detachable, side or rear en- 
trance) will go more miles in a day and give more in practical auto- 
mobiling the year round than heavy cars rated at 18 to 20 horse-power. 
The reason is simple: We were the first American maker to build 
four-cylinder cars, and we have made air-cooling a distinctive success 
from the very start. We understand air-cooling and four-cylinder, 
and the mechanical engineering that goes with them, thoroughly and 
absolutely. We have a success to offer you—not an experiment. 
The /rankiin four-cylinder Runabout is the fastest American 
Runabout at any price. This is a new model and we have sold 
already twice the number we first intended to make. The Frankiin 
20 horse-power and 30 horse-power Touring-cars are the most power- 
ful to weight and the most simple of all touring cars. All /ranklins 
are so set on their springs that they ride comfortably and put little 
strain upon the car on rough roads. All Frank/in cars are sensitive 
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| [4 and true of control, and all are the most marvelous hill-climbers of 
Moved forth to search you in a foreign land ; | nas their class. 
Nor did a hero bow to kiss your hand, _ : ‘ ne 
Nor gods come down to touch your honeyed lips. | | he main questions are: cost, speed, reliability, comfort, and 
Yet looking on you all my being slips | [gy cost of maintenance Look into the last question good and hard and ] 
Dreaming away from its accustomed bands " interview a /rank/in owner. | 
Until in unknown worlds it naked stands A x 
And by untrodden deeps the life-drink sips. i 
) H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. iF 
A thousand shadows gird you: all I know | . Z i 
Or ever dreamed lingers in your deep eyes... . | 3 Send for catalogue Member Association i 


Over the waters haunted breezes blow. 





2 ‘Coas % $9? 
and “Coast to Coast Licensed Automo- 


i .ear you the music? ... The slow daylight flies. . . . ‘a book, which bile Manufac- 
| i only feel a joy that never dies everybody— turers. 
| And mists of dreams forgotten long ago. everybody— 
From Scribner's Magazine. reads 
every 


PERSONALS. | 


The Legal Side of Joseph W. Folk, — Much | 
has been written about Governor Folk, of Missouri, | 
and his remarkable fight against corruption in office, | 
while he was Circuit Attorney of St. Louis. Mr. K,| 
G. Bellairs, in The Green Bag (Boston), endeavors to | 
analyze the legal side of ‘‘ this foe to boodle.” Mr. Bel- | 
lairs says : 


Joseph W. Folk, while he could not be rated as a 
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WANTED—: clergymen, and other | GINSENG ee ped made from we acre. 


profound jurist—he is too young for that—neverthe- educated men of business ability | asily grown in Garden or Farm. 
less has the combination of mental and physical energy me sepeeeee. ety aay DODD. Ma. E hoy — | 46. foe postuee and-ect pokiee he telltes all chook = 
in a very high degree ; and he is so happily poised that New York. : : : | McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 

he can turn rapidly from one to the other without any 

sense of confusion, and with a clear perception of the 
ultimate end. He can investigate with surprising ra- 
pidity the available authorities upon a legal proposi- 
tion, and form from them a clear and certain image 
of the law; and he is superlatively active, resourceful 
and persuasive, always dangerous, with an uncanny 
and unerring faculty of finding and hammering the 
weak point in an adversary’s case. ... Evidence of 
bribery is the hardest sort of testimony to obtain. It 
is only by these slips that a start can be made. When 
it has sufficiently developed to wring from a legis- 
lator that he has been offered a bribe, Folk relies 
on the confronting method. All whom he suspects he 
summons, and they are left singly in the dark room, 





-SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 
We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house. 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. 


logue shows & greater assortment of carriages and harness 
than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 


All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated cata- \ 
RNY m2 
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CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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Far better than hair in 


Health, Comfort 
and Economy 


is the celebrated 
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and every half-hour or so brought into the chamber or 
into his private office to confront the informer. He is 
asked no questions in the presence of the man who has 
told all, but later is called in and given a chance to 
purge his conscience. Senator Bush was one of these. 
He held out for a long while when the State investiga- 
tion commenced. Time after time he was confronted 
with witnesses, but he stuck to his statement that he 
had been an honest man throughout the twelve years 
he had served in the Senate. Finally Folk found his 
weakness. 

“You are a God-fearing man?” he asked. 

*“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You and your wife say your prayers together night 

and morning ?” 

| * Yes, sir.” 

“Senator Bush, go home and pray. Pray to God for 
the Light and come back to-morrow.” 

Bush returned the next day. He was weeping bit- 
terly as he stepped into Folk’s office, and, rushing for- 
ward, he kissed the prosecutor’s hands. “I will tell 








Built—Not Stuffed 


Will never mat or pack, or require re- 
making. Germ-proof, water-proof, dust- 
proof and vermin-proof. Unwearoutable. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $8.35 


3 feet wide, . 30 lbs., 10.00 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs., 11.70 

4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 

4@ feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 

In two parts, 50c. extra. Special sizes, special prices. 
Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere 
Money back if you are not satisfied during 
thirty nights’ trial 
Beware of fraudulent imitations on sale at stores. 


Don't be fooled; the name of OSTERMOOR and our 
guarantee label is sewn on every genuine mattress. 


A beautiful catalogue is yours for the asking. 
OSTERMOOR & CO.,119 Elizabeth St., NewYork 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 























THE SUN TYPEWRITER 


for those who desire to produce the most Be rtecs type- 


ES REGULAR STANDARD KEYBOARD. HIGH. | 


Warr pED. HEAVIEST MANIFOLDING. VISIBLE 


NGie absolulely guarantee our machines. 





Sun Typewriter No. 3, price with oak cover 4 . 875 
Sun T ypewriter No. 2, a standard practical 
writing machine, price . : ‘ ‘ , , 410 


We solicit correspondence with those who are considering 
the purchase of a typewriter. 


SUN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


239 Broadway, New York aa 
‘aite MOUNT BIRDS 


andanmals. A delightful work for men, women 
and boys. Quickly learned during spare time. 
Fascinating, profitable. Adorn home, den and 








successful students, Standard methods. highest 
references. Satisfaction guaranteed. Our new 
catalog ABSOLUTELY PREK. WRITE FOR ONE TO- 
pay. The N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
78 Commercial National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 





ROVALTY PAID and _ Musical, Compositions 
PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO.(inc.) 
SONG - ° POEMS 








343 Manhattan Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


office with beautiful specimens. Thousands of 


all,” he said. “ Thank God that I met you. I prayed 
last night and was shown the way. Take me before 
| the Grand Jury at once.” He kept his word and un- 
| raveled such a story of corruption in high office as 
staggered the State. 

| Mr. Folk, according to Mr. Bellairs, is a master in 


the handling of a jury. Tho not conspicuously elo- 


quent, he has the power of binding his men to him 
and it takes him a brief space to gain the confidence of 
the jury. In his addresses in the boodle persecutions 
he usually injected some biblical quotation. For in- 
stance: 
| “And Jesus went into the Temple of God and cast 
out all them that sold and bought in the temple, and 
| overthrew the tables of the moneychangers and the 
| seats of them that sold doves—And said unto them: 
|‘It is written, my house shall be called the house of 
prayer ; but you have made it a den of thieves.’” 
| His closing remarks are always in the nature of ap- 
peals. In the trial of Edward Butler at Columbia, 
| Mo., says Mr. Bellairs, Mr. Folk found over the en- 


| trance to the court-house the words: “Oh, Justice, 


dwelling-place.” According to the writer 


| 

' 

when expelled from other habitations, make this thy 
| 

| ‘Those words were his theme and made the iron- 
nerved millionaire wince. In closing, Folk sent a thrill 
through his hearers with this appeal: ‘* Missouri, Mis- 
souri, 1 am pleading for thee, pleading for thee.” 


The Attempt to Bribe Nast.—Albert Bigelow 


Paine’s biography of Thomas Nast, the great cartoon- 
ist, contains some striking stories, among which the 
following is perhaps the most remarkable. It hap- 
pened during the days when Nast’s cartoons were 


rousing public sentiment against the Tweed ring: 


A lawyer friend one day intimated to Nast that, in 
appreciation of his great work, a party of rich men 
wished to send him abroad and give hima chance to 
study art under the world’s masters. The friend was 
probably innocent enough—an unconscious tool of the 
ring. 

Nast said very little except that he appreciated the 
offer and would be delighied to go, but for the fact 
that he had important business, just then, in New 
York. He fancied that he detected the far, faint odor 
of a mouse under the idea, but he did not mention this 
to his friend. On the following Sunday an officer of 





Salesmen Wanted 


to sell CHICAGO 
Typewriters and 
saaeties in all un- 
occupied territory. 
If you can sell $100 
machines for $35, 
write us and we 
will start you ina 
permanent and 
very profitable 
business. The 

CHICAGO has 
many points of su- 
periority over any 
other machine, but 
sells at its right price $35. 00—one-third the trust 
bolstered price of the so-called ‘‘Standard”’ machines. 
Catalogue and full information free. 

The CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO. 
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87 Wendell Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








|Add $300 a Year 
_ To Your Salary | 
| 


OU can 1 do | it easily. | 
. It won’t take time from your 
regular business, either. 
Just an hour or so in the evening at 
your convenience. 

And you can do it if you're a bank | 
president, without loss of dignity. 

Become a local sales agent for the 
Oliver Typewriter. | 

Sell a few machines a year, with our 
assistance— with the help of our exper- || 
ience—our knowledge of typewriters— || 
our regular correspondence—our trav- | 
eling salesmen, and you can easily add 
$300 a year to your salary. 

Many of our local agents do more | 
than that—some make 300 a month 
several have big offices with from five | 
to twelve assistants and many of our | 
big salaried men—the heads of depart- | 
ments, managers, etc., were at one time 
local sales agents. 
| Now it isn’t hard to sell 





| The Standard Visible Writer 


| 
For the Oliver is the business man's | 
typewriter. | 
It does better work at less cost than || 
| the ordinary typewriter. } 
It is simplified in construction, has | 
| only 503 parts, in place of the 4,000 of | 
the ordinary typewriter—hence fewer 
wearing points to give out—less repairs | 
to be made; does clearer, neater work; 
has the writing in sight; can be easily 
learned; and is more Satisfactory in || 
| every way than any other typewrite. 
We find that Competition simply 
| demonstrates the superiority of the 
Oliver over every other typewriter. 
Now we make special terms with local 
agents. And you can be a local agent—if 


there is no other in your town-—if you are | 
the right man. | 


| 
| 
! Write today for full information as to 
prices. Don’t >ut it off, for as soon as 
territory is represented we can't ap- 
| point another local agent. And we're i 








receiving manyinquiries. Write today. | 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. | 
130 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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the Broadway Bank, where the ring kept its accounts, 
came out to Morristown to see Nast. He talked of a | 
number of things. Then he said: “I hear you have 
been made an offer to go abroad for art study.” 

* Ves,” nodded Nast, “ but I can’t go. I haven’t the 
time.”’ | 


if 
7 
E 
i 


Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 





‘ But they will pay you for your time. I have every 
reason to believe you could get $100,000 for the trip.” 


«HOW TO REMEMBER ’’ 
Nast pondered a moment, then: * Do you think I 


init ak Seemed __ Write to-day for this wonderfully interesting, 
et Re a ee illustrated 32-page sooklet, telling all about the ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
bank that you could get it. You have a great talent: aeRO DICKSON METHOD absolutely guar- OR ON MARGIN 
but you need study and you need rest. Besides, this anteed to improve your memory—Sent FREE. 
ring business will get you into trouble. They own all DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
the judges and jurors, and can get you locked up for 
libel. My advice is to take the money and get away.” 
Nast looked out into the street,and perhaps won- 
dered what $200,000 would do for him. It would pay : ae es 
the mortgage on the house in the city. It would give ae | YOUR EYES 
him years of study abroad. It would make him com- 
fortable for life. Presently he said: “* Don’t you think 
| I could get $500,000 to make that trip?” 
The bank official scarcely hesitated. ‘“ You can. . 
ONLY glasses that don’t pinch yet ‘STAY PUT.” 


Tou can get $5 ; ca a 
You can get $500,000 in gold to drop this ring business | | peiggs OPTICAL CO., 351-F, Triangle Kldg., Rochester, S. ¥. | | 
and get out of the country.” | 
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Nast laughed a little. He had played the game far a ere Ce ees ew ee i 3 
enough. } 

“ Well, I don’t think Ill do it,’ he said. ‘“ I made po 7_~ 
up my mind not long ago to put some of those fellows | —— f 
behind the bars, and I’m going to put them there !” ———————— ee : 

The banker rose, rather quietly. SS eal 

“ Only be careful, Mr. Nast, that you do not first put | ° 
yourself in a coffin!”’ he smiled. : 


It was not until two years later that he met Nast, 
one day, on Broadway. 
“My God, Nast!” he said, “ you did it, after all!” 


‘*There’s Always Room.’’— Colonel Henry 
Watterson’s lecture on “ Money and Morals,” says 
Smith D. Fry, in Success (March), reminds one of the 
fact that, altho the great editor always had morals, he 
did not always have money. He himself has told it 
thus : 


“I arrived in Cincinnati one blustering winter | 
night a ragged, hungry stranger, just out of the rebel | 
army. I had just enough money to pay fora night’s 
lodging. How well I remember wandering about the 
streets of the great city wondering what the next day 
would bring me. I believed that I had ability as a 
journalist, and was satisfied that I could prove it if I 
could get an opportunity. Several times I was in the 

i act of entering the different morning newspaper offices 
j and applying for work, but I was so downhearted that | 
I did not have the courage to do so. I took a good 
sleep that night, and did not get up till late the next | 
day. 

*My case was a desperate one, and I knew that I 
must secure employment. I never was more deter- | 
mined in life, before nor since. I felt as if I could face | 
the sternest editor in the land without a quiver. In 
this frame of mind I started out to make a tour of the | 
various offices. At the first the editor told me, in a | 
brutally blunt way, that his staff was crowded, and } 
then he resumed work. I visited all of the newspaper 
offices with the same result,except Zhe Times office. 
That paper had a large job-printing office attached | 
to it which dida great deal of theatrical printing. I 
also noticed that the paper had a miserably written 
dramatic column. I called on Colonel Starbuck, the 
editor and proprietor, and asked if there were any va- 
cancies on his staff. 


— 





' 
: 
; 


i 


“* There are never any vacancies on a good paper, 
but there’s always room for a good man, replied the 
colonel. 

“ T shall never forget that answer, and it is one that | 
I have always made to applicants for positions. I 
succeeded in impressing him with my belief that I 
could improve his dramatic column, and proposed to For full information fill out this coupon or write 
write it for nothing, if he would give me twenty-five 
per cent. commission on the printing and advertising 
which I might secure. He declined my proposition, 
4 and, as I was turning away in despair, he said that he 
would give me twelve dollars per week to perform that 
service. 

‘* What a change came over me! I immediately felt 
myself suddenly enriched. He then told me that I 
was engaged only for a week, and that if I didn’t suit, 
I would be discharged at the end of the week. I told 
him that I knew a permanent job when I saw it, that 
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, this job would be permanent, and that if he did not 
find me competent, I would consider it an offense if he 
did not remove me. 

“It was the first day of the week, and I started out | 
|at once. I never undertook a task with more enthv- | 
|siasm. Iattendedthetheaterseverynight. Beforethe 
end of the week, Colonel Starbuck expressed his ap- 
proval. On Saturday afternoon I went to the theaters 
to collect the money due 7he Times for advertising | 
|and printing. At the National Theater, after collect- 
ing the money, I was handed an envelope addressed to 
me. Supposing that it contained an item of news ora 
ticket, I put it into my pocket unopened. At Pike’s 
another envelope bearing my name was presented me, 

and the same thing occurred at Wood’s Theater. 

“When I returned to The Times office, I opened | 
the envelopes and found that the ones presented to me 
at the National and Pike’s each contained ten dollars, 
and the one handed me at Wood’s contained five dol- 
lars. I told Colonel Starbuck the circumstances and 
tendered him the money. He said that it did not be- 
long to him and he would not accept it. I said that it 

| certainly did not belong to me, and that I would not 

| accept it, so I returned the donations to the theatrical 

| managers. They said that the money had been given 

| me in consideration of the favorable notices which had 

been given to their performances. 

“A short time afterward Colonel Starbuck made 
me managing editor.” 








Lew Wallace’s Regiment.— The late Gen. Lew 
| Wallace once described the organization of his civil 
war regiment, and his words are given by the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal as follows: 
| ‘ When Iaccepted the position of adjutant-general, 
| it was with the understanding that I should have one 
of the first regiments raised and take it to the field. 
Therefore I selected what was known as the Eleventh 
Indiana, and uniformed it myself, and in a few days 
we were ready to leave for the front. The occasion of | 
our departure was one long to be remembered by the 
people of Indianapolis. We assembled in the state- 
house yard to hear speeches and good-bys, and at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies I addressed my com- 
rades. I said: 

*** Boys, we are soon to depart for the seat of war to 
discharge a patriotic duty, but before we go I want to 
remind you that it has been charged by the official 
reports that during the Mexican war a part of the | 
Second Jadiana regiment ran during the battle of | 
Buena Vista. The insinuation that such action was 
cowardly has been a stigma upon the name of Indiana 
troops ever since, and I want you to kneel down here 
and swear to remember Buena Vista.’ 

“Tn an instant every boy was on his knees. 

** Do you swear ?’ I asked. 

“* We swear to remember Buena Vista,’ came the 
response, full and strong. 

“Then we were soon away, with that battle-cry as 
our slogan. Some weeks later, when we were in front 
of the enemy in West Virginia, and were likely to be | 
engaged at any time, I discovered that my ammuni- 
tion supply was well-nigh exhausted. I sent word to 
Gen. Tom Morris that I wanted more ammunition at 
once, and he reported he was unable to furnish me 
any. There was then but one thing for me to do: I 
must change my position before the enemy should 
strike my column. Accordingly I issued orders to 
that effect,and as we marched along to a point un- 
known to the rank and file there came a feeling to all 
that we were retreating. Then it was that the scene 
of our grand resolve in the statehouse yard came to 
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the detective bureau, McClusky, at that time Byrnes’s 


right-hand man, was walking past Delmonico’s old | 


restaurant in Twenty-sixth Street when he suddenly 
came toastop. Glancing casually through a window 
he had singled out of the crowd of diners one of three 
men seated around a table. He had recognized a no- 
torious * crook.” 

Only one who has seen thousands of faces daily and 
has attempted to memorize particular features can 
properly appreciate McClusky’s feat. Despite the 
lapse of two years, despite a handsome, black, square 
trimmed beard which the fugitive had raised, and de- 
spite the fact that he was supposed to be in Europe, in 
the aristocratic-looking gentleman seated at table the 


detective recognized a once gaunt, haggard individual, | 


much wanted. 

McClusky, in those days nicknamed “ Gentleman 
George” because of his scrupulous care in attire, en- 
tered the restaurant and walked toward the three diners. 
It was the most natural thing in the world that a guest 
should happen across three friends at dinner, and 
hardly a soul in the gaudy, brilliant assemblage sus- 
pected an impending arrest. Only the house detective 
and the night manager had recognized the “ sleuth,” 
and they feared a scene. But one of the things upon 
which McClusky prided himself was his knack of 
doing things smoothly. 

“ Sorry to interrupt you, gentlemen. Iam McClusky 


he continued, addressing the black-bearded man, “ In- 
spector Byrnes has been looking for you for some time. 
You're wanted at Headquarters.” 

Lightning from a clear sky crashing through the 
center of the table could not have caused greater 
surprise. 

“There must be some mistake. I am Sir Robert 


Peale. I met Mr. Russell on the £truvia and we came | 
into town only this morning,” explained the host of | 


the occasion. 

But there was no mistake. Russell had been wanted 
for two years on the double charge of bigamy and 
grand larceny, and he was nipped in the bud of further 
“ business,” for he had represented himself as a man of 
wealth and influence, had made arrangements to guide 
Sir Robert and his friend on a shooting trip through 
the West, and had managed to get control of the com- 
mon cashbox, containing seven thousand five hundred | 
dollars. 


How ‘‘ Ben-Hur” Came to the Harpers. 
The death of Gen. Lew Wallace recalls the circum- 
stances of his first visit to Harper Brothers, with the 
manuscript of ** Ben-Hur” under hisarm. A literary 
note from the publishers says : 


He was personally unknown to the Harpers at that 
time, and after introducing himself he explained to 
Mr. J. Henry Harper that he had written a book which 
dealt with the life of Christ. Mr. Harper asked him if 
Christ actually appeared in the story, and General 
Wallace replied that he did. Mr. Harper then re- 
marked that this subject was a delicate one to treat in | 
a novel, and General Wallace answered that if there 
were anything in the story that could offend a fellow 
Christian, he would rather cut off his right hand than 
publish it. He then explained to Mr. Harper that the 
book had resulted from a spirited controversy he had 
held with Robert G. Ingersoll on the subject of re- 
ligion, in which Ingersoll had defeated him in argu- 
ment. General Wallace went away from the discus- 
sion with a troubled mind. For some time he con- 
templated writing a theological work which would 
strengthen religious faith at the point of Ingersoll’s 
brilliant attack. But he decided that theologians 
could do that work much better than he, and, besides, 
his desire was to reach and help the masses. He lay 
awake by night pondering the question which had taken 
possession of his mind, and eventually decided to write 
a religious novel in which he could oyeay his under- 
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of Inspector Byrnes’s staff,’ he began, dropping into a | 
chair. “ As for you, John Russell, alias McDermott,” | 
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standing of religious truth. “ Ben-Hur” was the re- 
sult. When General Wallace had told these inter- 
esting facts to Mr. Harper he left the manuscript, 
expressing the hope that his own estimate of the work 
would be indorsed by the house. The manuscript 
was read in the usual way by the readers of the firm 
and was promptly accepted. General Wallace told 
Mr. Harper later on that he had written the book in 
all sorts of out-of-the-way places,—on boats, railroads, 
in carriages, wherever he had an opportunity, after- 
ward correcting and revising with the utmost patience 
and care. It seems astonishing that he had never 
been to the Holy Land when he wrote “ Ben-Hur,” 
but worked out the minute topography of the country, 
as it is presented in the story, entirely from maps and 
reading. He once saidto Mr. Harper that when even 
tually he did visit Palestine he was himself surprised 
at the absolute accuracy of his descriptions, whic] 
tallied exactly with the facts ; and he was fond of tell 
ing how he found the very stone which he had imag 
ined as a resting-place for Ben-Hur at a certain point 
of the story. The book was published on November 
12, 1880, and for the first year the sales hung fire: it 
showed no signs of general popularity. Then it began 
to grow year by year. Translations were made in 
language after language. The sales still increased 
and everybody read it. It has now sold on well toa 
million copies, and, what is more striking, shows no 
sign of. abatement. Its yearly sales are greater now, 
twenty-four years after its first appearance, than they 
have ever been. Another distinguishing feature of its 
success is the fact that it has never been issued in an 
edition cheaper than the regular $1.50 form in which it 
was originally published. On the other hand, four- 
teen luxurious editions of it have been issued from 
time to time by the Harpers; and its career conclu- 
sively shows that the public has accepted the vook as 
decisively as the publishers did, and has set the stamp 
of its approval upon its manifest sincerity and worth. 





Friendships Between Noted Actors.—‘“ Joe” 
Jefferson and “ Billy” Florence lived in the closest 
sympathy until death divided them, a decade or more 
ago. A. Frank Stull, in Lippincott’s Magazine, tells 


this story of the two noted actors : 


They had toiled and triumphed together, until each 
man’s soul vibrated in sensitive accord with the other. 
The Jefferson-Florence Company was at the Arch. 
For the first of the week Florence had the réle of Sir 
Lucius O’ Trigger in the “‘ Rivals,” and later they were 
playing “ The Heir at Law,” with Jefferson for Dr. 
Pangloss and Viola Allen as leading lady, while Flo- 
rence was ’Zekiel Homespun. Billy had been ailing 
for several days, and Jefferson’s love for his friend af- 
forded a telepathic medium through which flashed a 
vague note of alarm. 

“ You're looking bad, old man. Better give up fora 
night,” he warned. 

Not even Billy’s protest, ‘* Pshaw, it is only a cold; 
I’ll come around all right,” allayed the fear that some- 
thing was going to happen. Young Jefferson, who 
was stage manager, was bidden to send the order 
among all the stage hands, “ Watch Mr. Florence!” 
That was Wednesday. His buoyant spirit no longer 
sparkled with its usual luster. He had complained a 
little of the pain that was creeping through his body. 
On Saturday he admitted that he was sick, but he 
stuck to his part. The fever flush blended with the 
glory of the last triumph that throbbed through his 
veins, but the audience in front knew only that an old- 
time favorite was entertaining them in his happy.old- 
time way. They gave of their approval in unstinted 
measure. And to Florence, battling bravely with dis- 
ease, the exhilarating intoxication of applause became 
the stimulant that braced him to the end. The last 
words of his part were his valedictory to the footlights. 
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The Man Who 
Catches the 7:22 


is seldom too late that he need miss his hot bath, or an easy, satisractory 
shave if he has a Crescent Instantaneous W ater Heater in the house. With 
a Crescent Heater you simply turn on gas and 
water together, apply a match and instantly hot 
water pours from the spout. A tubful in 
seven minutes—cost two cents. No Waiting— 
no trouble. The 





















Humphrey 


CRESCENT 


Instantaneous 


Water Heater 


not only supplies hot water instantly, but con- 
stantly—inany quantity and at any temperature 
desired. It is economical in both time and 
money. Invaluable in times of sickness. 
Always ready for use; nothing to get out of 
order. Madeof best copper, nickel plated; should 
last a lifetime. 50,000 giving daily satisfaction. Send for our hand- 
some descriptive booklet, ** The Lurury of a Bath.” It's FREE. 


Our other Instantaneous Heater—the Crescent AUTOMATIC —supplies 
hot water to all parts otf a building without the trouble of lighting. 
Gas turns on and off automatically. Catalogue on request. 


HUMPHREY Coa., Dept. B, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TARTARLITHINE 


A Philadelphia physician writes : ‘‘ I would 
state that I have used Tartarlithine since first 
yut upon the market, and with the best results. 
Vere I to furnish medicine in my office to my 
patients (which I do not do), Tartarlithine 
would be one of the preparations which I 
,. the book, ‘‘ 200 Eggs a should keep on hand in quantity for the pur- 
-Year Per Hen,’’ isnow nose. I cannot give ita stronger endorsement, 
==. ~ Yready. Revised, en- T think,” 

: ee larged, and in part re- 
written. 80 pages. Contains among other things 
the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. Fox, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold offered 
by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter 
months. Simple asa, b, c—and yetwe guarantee it 
to start hens to laying earlier andto induce-them to 
lay more eggs than any other method under the sun. 
The book also contains recipe foregg food and tonic 
used by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter § | 
day 68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in suc- 
cession from the same flock 64 eggsaday. Mr.E F. | 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: ‘* By fol- 
lowing the methods outlined in your took I obtained 
1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Redsin the month of Janu- 
ary, 1902. From 14 pullets picked at random out of 
a farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 eggsin one year 
—an average of over 2l4eggsapiece. Ithas been my 
ambition in writing ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen”’ 
to make it the standard book on egg production and uric acid. We wantevery sufferer to try it, and 
profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, and will send asample package with our booklet on 
tells it in a plain, common-sense way. Price 50 applicant. 
cents, or With a year’s subscription, GOc. ; or > . 
given as a premium for four yearly subscriptions f vescribed and endorsed by the 
to the American Poultry Advocate at 25c. each. leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins **\en'yone* 


Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co, 




















‘¢‘The Whole Thing in a Nutshell”’ | 


200 EGGS A) 
YEAR | 
PER HEN 


The third edition of 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 


25cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 soeibe: Sample 

Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 

AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
17 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 32 to 64 pages, 























BEST LIGHT 


Produces a safe, white, power- 
fullight, brighter than acetylene 
or electricity. 100-candle power 
ata cost of 2c per week. 

Made in over 100 different stvles— 
every one warranted. Agents wanted } 
No dirt, smoke, or odor. Everywhere. | 

THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY, 

92 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 

















Soothe the Throat. Re- 
lieve the hacking Cough 
of Consumption. 

















Never Slips 
nor Tears 




















GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 


FRONT PAD BELT 
WARRANTED 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


FRONT 
EFFECT 







Correct 
Sample sent. Cott., 25c. omfortabie 
Mer. 50c., Silk, 75c. Lic. under Pat. Dec. 5,'99 
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You Waste Steam and 
Consequently Fuel 


if the pressure is a bit higher than you 
require. 


Mason 
Reducing 
Valves 


reduce and maintain an even 
pressure of steam,air or water, 
regardless of changes in the 
initial pressure. 

Can be set for any pressure 
by turning a key, and do not 
have to be locked—the en- 
gineer retains the key. 

They are absolutely 
accurate, 





Write Us for Information 
stating your needs. We will 
send our catalogue of many eco- 
nomical and convenient devices 
and answer any inquiries per- 
sonally. 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
For sale all over the world. 
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The great, glittering playhouse swam before his eyes. 
He staggered into the wings, and everybody keeping 
the pitiful vigil, “ Watch Florence,” saw him fall into 
the waiting arms of John Christie, the boss carpenter. 
Tom Jefferson went with the carriage that took him to 
the Continental Hotel. Pneumonia did its work 
quickly, and, four days later, Death dropped the cur- 
tain on Billy Florence’s sufferings. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Inborn.—ADAm: ‘* What are you doing to that fig 


leaf?” 
Eve: “ Altering it, of course. It’s all out of style.” 
— Smart Set.+ 





A Hibernicism.—CAsgEy: “’Tis hard luck about 
Kearney. Oi hear he had to have his leg cut off be- 
chune the ankle an’ the knee.” 

Cassipy: “ Ay! the docthers decided that to save 
the whole leg they’d have to cut off part of it.’—Phi/a- 
delphia Press. 





Wanted Her Own Way.—‘ What do you think 
you are going to hatch out of that doorknob and that 
piece of brick?” sneeringly asked the old rooster. 

“Tl hatch a skyscraper if I want to!” squawked 
the old hen, fiercely. ‘“‘ You go and attend to your 
own affairs. I’m running this branch of the business.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Progress,— Here is a letter from a Parisian, a gen- 
tleman of some literary note in his own country, who 
states that he is learning English by the aid of a small 














text-book and dictionary, without any other instructor, 





KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 


Enables mothers be amuse and instruct their 
children with righ t materials and according to 
most approved Kindergarten principles. It is 
simple and practical, saves care and worry, 
requires no extra time. Inexpensive—all ma- 
terials are furnished. 
CATALOGUE Write tor Catalogue, giving synopsis and 
full deseription of our mail course. It’s 
FREE valuable to you, but we send it free, 
HOME KINDERCARTEN SCHOOL 
525 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 





and he adds: 


“In small time I can learn so many English as I 
think I will to come at the London and go on the 
scaffold to lecture.” — 77t-Bits. 





Sharing the Evil, MoTHER: “Ethel, you 
naughty child, what have you been doing to make 
Charley cry so?” 

ETHEL: “I’ve only been sharing my cod-liver oil 
with him, dear mamma. 


Harfer’s Bazaar. 


You said it was so nice.”— 





A Skating Match.—Bessi1£: “ How on earth did 
Algy get engaged to Miss Shadyside ad 
Tom: “ Not on earth, but on ice. 
‘Lean on me, 


Puck. 


He rashly said, 
Miss Shadyside ; /’/7 support you.’ ”— 





Rattle of Guns.— “ Maybe his little excellency 
wants a rattle,” ventured the imperial nurse. ‘“‘ Should 
I get him one?” 

“ No,” replied the Czar, with a sad look at his heir, 
“he’ll be rattled enough later on.”—Detroit Tribune. 





Never Satisfied.—WirFrrE: “It’s a measly shame 
that women are not allowed to occupy the presidential 
chair.” 

HusBAND: ‘Huh! They ought to be thankful for 
the privilege of keeping out of the electric chair.”— 





Columbus Dispatch. 





4 GUARANTEED 
WATER BONDS 


Write for Circular L, and New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh bank references, 


Weono” CUritieg 
COMPANY 


A Eno ?’ 
OF PORATION Yc PA. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - $200,000.00 
JAMES 8. KUHN, ' L. L. McCLELLAND, 


President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 








Help Wanted.—MorTuHeErR: “ 
you at that jam again !” 

Tommy: “ Well, maw, if you’d keep it lower down, 
I could get away quicker.”—New York Sun. 


Don’t let me catch 





The Way He Looked at It.—‘‘So you want to 
marry my daughter, do you, young man!” asked the 
grouty father. 

“ Ves, s-i-r,” stammered the young man. 

“ Well, can you support a family?” 

“How many are there of you, sir?”—Yonkers 





Statesman. 











Abwiliiely Pare and | Aerated 


Distilled Water 


made in your own house with 


THE SANITARY STILL 


without trouble and at trifling 
cost. Infinitely superior to any 
filter. Write for 100-page booklet, 
free, with letters from prominent 
people. Agents wanted. 


A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 
68 N. Green St., Chicago. 





No Bitter Memory.—‘ Now, if you would only go 
to church,” the evangelist exhorted. ‘“ Why don’t 
you?” 

“ Well—er—yer see, boss,” stammered the hobo. 

“T hope you have no feeling against the church, my 
man.” 

“Oh, no, I ain’t got no grudge again’ it. 
a home weddin’.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Mine wuz 





Time for a Change.—Papa: “Are you writing 
to that sweetheart of yours again, Edith? Why, you 








a FRENCH—GERMAN ‘sa 


SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Do You Know? 


of the new method for learning to read, write, and 
speak the French, German Spanish or Italian 
Languages which is revolutionizing the cumber- 
some, wearisome, old-fashioned system ? 


Do you know in what complete harmony this 
new system is with the natural process of thought, 
irresistibly compelling you to think and speak any 
language you wish to know, casting aside elaborate 
rules and technicalities? 


Do you realize that you can quickly, easily, 
accurately, glide into complete mastery of a new 
language, making the process a pleasant mental 
diversion, instead of an irksome drudgery ? 


Do you appreciate the vast importance to your 
education and versatility; do you appreciate what 
possibilities in your reading, conversation, and 
travel such an understanding opens? 


Do you not wish to investigate the emphatic and 
unqualified claims which this new system supports 
with the experience of over half a million, who 
have enjoyed its marvelous success ? 


Would You 


Would you care to see facsimile letters from the 
leading university language authorities, giving their 
verdict on this new language study system, including 
personal communications from — 

Arthur H. Palmer, Prof. of the German Language and 
Literature, YALE UNIVERSITY ; 
Kenneth McKenzie, Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages, YALE UNIVERSITY ; 

S. H. Gage, Instructor in the French Language, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY ; 

Prof. C. W. E. Miller, JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY ; 

William Addison Hervey, Department of Germanic 
Languages, C( )LUMBIA UNIVERSIT Xs 

Samuel G. Smith, D.D., PH.D., LL.D., 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 

R. L. Sanderson, Assistant Professor of the French 
Language, and Head of Department for French 
Conversation, YALE UNIVERSITY ; 

M. P. Tilly, PH.D., SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY ; 
Charles C. Clarke, Jr., Prof. of the French Language, 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
YALE UNIVERSITY); 

G. Merrick Baker, Instructor in the German Language, 
YALE UNIVERSITY ; 

Walter H. Nichols, Instructor in the German Lan- 
guage, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO; 

A. E. en, eee in the French Language, 

LE UNIVERSITY. 


Do you not nr that the expert opinions of these 
men are worth investigating, when it costs you only a 
postage stamp to do so? 


Would You 
if You Could 


spend a few minutes a day whenever convenient 
for a few weeks, and attain speaking, writing and 
reading proficiency in another language you do not 
know? 


Would you, if you could, share all the advantages 


of this system with any or every me 2mber of your 
family without extra cost? 


Would you, if you could, receive direct instruc- 
tion from the living voices of native professors? 


Would you, if you could, without taking any risk 
on your part, examine, at your leisure in your own 
home, this wonderful new system ? 

Mail to us the Free Inquiry Coupon below, and 
it will bring you the Pot om 8 letters from many 
university nd other authorities, public and profes- 
sional men, also booklets and explanatory litera- 
ture, 





FREE INQUIRY COUPON 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 

Broadway and 16th Street, New York City. 
Please send to my address the facsimile letters 
and other literature mentioned in your advertise- 
ment in THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


NAME... 00000 





ADDRESS......... 








International Language-Phone Method 

















. Broadway @ 16th Street, New York J 
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HEN you think of book cases, 
you naturally think of GLoBE- 
WERNICKE. There are a good 
many logical reasons why this is true, 
and we would like to explain to vou 
just why you should cling to first 
impressions and buy Globe-Wernicke 
book cases. 

We make more book cases than all 
|| our competitors combined. The mag- 
nitude of the business closely affects 
the product. A big, prosperous busi- 
ness means economy in the buying of 
materials. It also means first choice 
in materials. 

We select the finest woods that can 
be found, and because our purchases 
are large, the price is low. We employ 
none but the most skilled workmen, 
and our equipment is the best that 
money can provide. 

The finished product embodies the 
best materials, workmanship and 
finish, and every book case we make is 
equipped with a door equalizer thatis 
an absolute surety against binding, so that 
every section is as near perfection as 
human effort can make it. 

It fits itself, and all other Globe-Wer- 
nicke cases of its class with which you 
may useitin the future. Another thing 
ofimportance is that our standing, our 
commercial rating and the magnitude 
of our business insures permanency. 

When you wish to add additional 
book cases next year, or in ten or 
twenty years from now, the Globe- 
Wernicke product will be ready 
for you. 

As to price, we fix that. No goods 
of quality can be sold at lower prices 
than we make, and no manufacturer 
trifles with the prices we have set. 
Thus we protect you as to quality, 
as to assurances of the future and as 
to price. 

You do not have to pay the freight, 
and if one of our agents is near you, 
the book case will be delivered and 
set up free of charge. Write for our 
catalog M-104 and list of agents. 


The Globe=“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK: 380-382 Broadway 
CHICAGO: 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON: 91-93 Federal St. 
LONDON: 8 Bunhill Row, E. C. 


























Sexual 
Facts 


Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pubiished on delicate subjects. 
Written in a manner understood by 
every person and information given 
which should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 

Four books to boysand men. Four books to girls and women. 
“Young Boy.” “Young Girl.” 

“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 
“Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 

“ Man of Forty-five.” “Woman of Forty-five.” 


@1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 
Vir Publishing Co 762 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 
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seem to have been doing so for years ! 
sign your letters ?” 

Epitu#: “Oh, I always say, ‘I remain, ever your 
loving Edith Jones !’” 

PAPA: “Oh, well, strike out the ‘I remain, ever,’ 
and put three lines under the * Jones’! It’s time that 
young man was coming to the point !”— 77#-Bits. 


How do you 


Fly, Flee, Flaw, Flue. 


A fly and a flea in a flue 
Were imprisoned. Now what could they do? 
Said the fly: ‘ Let us flee'” 
“ Let us fly,” said the flea— 
So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 
. Puck. 


Wifey and the Match. 


When wifey tries to light a match, 
’Tis jolly worth your while 
To happen to be somewhere near— 
But don’t you dare to smile. 
She clutches that poor little waif 
With grip of burnished steel, 
Then dances ’round, and ’round, and ’round, 
Upon her slippered heel. 
Then sets her teeth shut tight and close, 
And gives her eyes a squint 
Along that waiting, fragile stick 
As if the deuce were in’t. 
She strikes it first upon the box, 
Then on the kitchen floor ; 
Then pirouettes across the room 
And tries the cellar door. 
The parlor stove is next in line, 
And then she tries her shoe, 
Then whispers something ’neath her breath ; 
And the game is up to you. 
You light, of course, the lucifer 
With soul-inspiring swings. 
Then wifey sweetly smiles and says, 
“Men are such stupid things.” 
—New York Sun. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
RUSSIA. 

February 18.—The royal family of Russia is terror- 
ized and has been warned by the police not to 
leave the palaces. Requiem masses are said in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow for Grand Duke 
Sergius. . 

February 20.—Professors and students of the Uni- 
versity at St. Petersburg vote to close the insti- 
tution until fall,and adopt resolutions boldly 
demanding liberty throughout the empire. 


February 22.—Reports from the Caucasus say that a 
provisional government of Armenians has been 
established at Batoum and Katais; fighting oc- 
curs at Baku. Grand dukes leave St. Peters- 
burg to attend the funeral of Sergius at Moscow. 


February 23.—-The Black Sea fleet, it is reported, 
has bombarded Pati, one of the cities in posses- 
sion of strikers. Strikers in Warsaw are re- 
ported to have resorted to violence, and at Baku 
street battles continue. All of the railroads con- 





necting Warsaw with Germany, Austria, and 
other Russian cities are tied up. ‘The funeral of 
Grand Duke Sergius is held in Moscow. 


February 25.—Despatches from St. Petersburg say 
the situation in Southern Russia is growing 
steadily worse; the country between the Black 
and Caspian Seas is in open revolt. 


February 26.—Most of the railroads of Russia are 
now under martial law. 


Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 
February 20.—Tokyo reports that Kuropatkin is 
massing large forces on the Russian !eft, indi- 
cating a plan to turn Kuroki’s position. Ren- 
nenkamp returns froma raid around the Japa- 

nese left flank, losing only one man killed and 
twelve wounded. 
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NEW YORK REAL ESTATE offers 
to-day, as it has for over 100 years, the 
most profitable and stable field of investment. 
It does not fluctuate but steadily grows in 
value, paying large profits on and constantly 
increasing the safety of any investment based 
upon it. It is this security—amillions of dollars’ 
worth of it—which secures A-R-E SIX’S. 
The American Real Estate Company, 
founded in 1888, is the original and oldest 
corporation among the hundreds now success- 
fully engaged in the business of buying and 
improving New York real estate for income 
or for sale. In the enlargement of its business 
it offers at par in multiples of $100 


Six Per Cent Gold Bonds 


Both Principal and Interest are guaranteed 
by Assets of over $7,000,000, including 
Capital and Surplus of over $1,125,000; 
interest is payable semi-annually by coupons 
at The Chemical National Bank, N. Y. 
They are negotiable and transferable and 
carry liberal withdrawal privileges. 

An interest-bearing Security based upon 
carefully selected New York City real estate 
always pays, and does not hazard the money 
invested. A-R-E SIX’S have paid 6% 
steadily for seventeen years to thousands of 
investors. Affording liberal return, absolute 
safety and cash availability, they combine the 


three essentials of the ideal investment. 


of New York es, and acter circulars with fall our 
varlous properties other c par- 


Glmerican anal tate Company 


914 Dun Building, New York 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
Edwin K. Martin, President 
Dyer B. Holmes, Vice-President and Treasurer 
William B. Hinckley, 
Edward B. Boynton William 


Lester 8. Holmes, Cashier 
Francis H. Sisson, Asst. Secretary 


James Cowden Myers, Counsel 


wae A-R-E 
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February 21.—Russia, it is reported, is ready to 








‘SHAVING. 
STICK 


J oy +B) 
Creamy—comforting. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, 
Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
etc., sold every where 
Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave ’’ 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Grastonsury, Conn, 
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WeEAT 


Transmits Energy 


“4 OUR stomach is the dy- 
‘, namo of your body. It 
\ should supply all the § 
Ma ~power needed to keep every 
mM organ and function in full / 
4 vigor and health. Its ability 9% 
‘f¥ to do this depends upon the & 
mm food you eat and the air you 
4 breathe. @ A diet of starch & 
and sugar alone will not build y/ 
the perfect body, nor will it 
adequately sustain life. Foods 
that make fat do not make @ 
B brawn. “Pre-digested” foods @ 
Sw weaken the stomach by re- @ 
% lieving it of the work that | 
m Nature intended it to do. 


” 
Oy Vee 


Shredded | 


5 Wheat ¢& 
| Biscuit 


makes the stomach strong by f 
enabling it to do its own work ‘ 
and this strengthens every or- & 
ganofthe body. @ Thewheat 
ww kernelcontainsalltheelements ¥ 
ha of nutrition, and Shredded 
o% ©Wheat Biscuit contains all the 
wheat kernel. @ Always serve 
according to directions—there 

\i are over 25orecipes byfamous & 
¥ cooks—and the result will not ¥& 
only be delicious, but will prove @ 

% to you that you are eating a @ 
ms food containing the maximum ¥ 
% of nutritive value. @ Tris- & 
Ww cuit, the whole wheatcracker § / 
my as bread, toast or wafer, de- ¥ 
a licious with butter, cheese or 
mm preserves. It makes delicious 
sandwiches. 
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1 
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1 


Send for “ The Vital Question y 
ee Cook Book,” free 


& THE NATURAL :! 
% jj. OOD COMPANY ¢ 
¥ Niagara Falls, N. Y. / 
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make sweeping concessions in Japan to end the 
war; these concessions are said to include Japa- 
nese sovereignty in Korea and possession of 
Liao-Tung peninsula, and the ceding of Man- 
churia to China. 


February 22.—Rumors from St. Petersburg say that 
Kuropatkin has been flanked and has been com- 
pelled to retire from his positions on the Shakhe. 
According to a semi-official statement, the North 
Sea Commission has decided in favor of Russia, 


February 23.—Statements from various sources indi- 
cate that Russia will continue the war. A Ber- 
lin report says that the Czar has decided against 
peace. 


February 24.—Kuropatkin reports that twenty 
Japanese torpedo-boats and a large warship are 
on the way to Vladivostok. The Japanese are 
reported to be closing in on the Russian left 
flank; the Russian outposts have been driven 
into the main positions. 


February 25.—Beresneff Hill, on the Russian left 
’ flank, is captured by the Japanese after fierce 
fighting. The Japanese are apparently prepar- 
ing to attack the passes which form part of the 
main Russian lines on the east. The North Sea 
Commission denies that there were no hostile 
vessels in the neighborhood of the Russian 
squadron, and that Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
was responsible for the result of the firing on the 
trawlers. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


February 18.—Various nations of Europe decline 
Prince George’s proposal for the annexation of 
Crete by Greece. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 
February 18.—Senate: A clash occurs over the ap- 
pointment of conferees on the Statehood bill. 
House: The Pension Appropriation bill is passed. 
February 19.—House: Services are held in memory 
of Matthew S. Quay. 


February 20.—Senate: Controversy over the State- 
hood bill continues. 

House: The Naval Appropriation bill is passed, 

the provision for two battle-ships being retained. 


February 21.—Senate: The Military Academy Ap. 
propriation bill is passed. Senator Elkins de- 
clares there will be no railway rate legislation 
this session, 

House: The Philippine Tariff bill and a measure 
providing for the return of Union and Confeder- 
ate battle-flags to the States are passed. 


February 22.— Senate: The Panama Canal Zone bill 
and the Swayne Impeachment case are con- 
sidered. 

House: The Army Appropriation bill is returned 


to conference; the River and Harbor bill is dis- 
cussed. 


February 23.—Senate : The Canal Zone billis passed. 
House: The River and Harbor bill is passed. 
February 24.—Senate: The Swayne impeachment 
trial continues. 


House: The Sundry Civil Appropriation bill is 
discussed. 


February 25.—Senate: The Statehood and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone bills are sent to conference, and 
the Naval Appropriation bill is taken up. 


OTHER DoMEsTIC NrEws. 


February 18.—President Roosevelt receives a portrait 
of the Empress-Dowager of China. 


February 19.—The taking of testimony in the Color- 
ado governorship contest is completed. 


February 20.—One hundred and seven miners are re- 
ported dead and a hundred more entombed in a 
coal-mine near Bessemer, Ala., from an explo- 
sion of gas. 


Missouri, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, and Texas are 
reported to be about to enter the fight against 
the Standard Oil Company. 


February 21.—A special federal grand jury is formed 
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(6) We are so certain it will please you that we 
4 offer a 


( SAMPLE CAN FREE 
4 


See Coupon. 
(Possibly your nearest grocer handles it now.) 

Barrington Hall is a ricb, well-matured, well- 
blended Mocha and Java prepared for the 
coffee pot by an entirely new process. 

It is cut into fine particles of uniform size and 
is freed from the dust and bitter tannin-bear- 
ing chaff—the only injurious property in coffee 
—always found in coffee ground the old way. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Secret of Good Coffee ” 


It explains why no other coffee can equal 
Barrington Hall in flavor, and why it can be used 
without ill effect by those who find ordinary 
coffee injuresthem. One pound of Barrington 
Hall (steel-cut) will make 20 cups more of per- 
fect, full strength coffee than the same of any 
other brand ground the old way. 


A DELICIOUS COFFEE 
{NOT A TASTELESS SUBSTITUTE 


CAUTION : Baker’s Barrington Hali is the 
only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 


We own the process by patent right ; and 
roast, steel-cut and pack machinery at our 
factory in 1 and 2 |b. sealed tins. There are so- 
called imitations on the market. Your pro- 
tection, therefore, isin asking forand receiving 
only the Original Barrington Hall Brand. 





CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine 
and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
244 2d Street N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me, without expense, sample can 
of Barrington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and 


booklet ; in consideration, I give herewith my 
grocer’s name (on the margin). 


My own address is. 











KLIP BINDER 


The KLIPS and the Cover from the KLIP 
BINDER. You can cover a magazine or 
bind a volume in ten seconds, Instantly 
removable. Sample dozen Klips, with keys. 
mailed for 75 cents. Cover fs jce-liat free. 
H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass, 











Shur-On 


Eye-glasses} 


are not shaky and don’t make younervous Don’t 

inch or feel tight, but they won’tcome off. Neat 
in appearance and you don’t twist them out of shape 
in putting them on. No other glasses like them. 

All shapes at all opticians’. Used with any nose- 
guard. “ Shur-On” on the mounting. 

Valuable book free 

“ Eyeology”’ is full of information on the care of 
the eyes. SEND US YOUR OPTICIAN’S NAME AND 
GET A COPY FREE. 

BE. Kirstein Sons Co, Dept. E 

Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Chafing Dishes 






A full line 
of accessor- 
tes--W atters 
Flagons, 
Forks, 
Spoons, 
Skimmers, 
and condi- 
ment 
articles can 
be obtained 
tf desired. 


OUR NEW CHAFING DISH BOOK- 
LET, WITH PRICES IN FULL, IS 
NOW READY. IT WILL BE SENT 
WITHOUT COST TO ALL WHO 
ASK FOR BOOKLET ‘K 2” 


Chafing Dishes made by the Meriden 
Company are heavily plated on hard metal. 
Because of their great durability, elegance 
of design, and superior finish, they have 
earned a reputation that today makes 
them the standard of this class of goods. 
Furnished in a great variety of styles and 
sizes, affording a wide latitude of selection 
and ranging in prices from $4 to $50. 

Electric Chafing Dishes made to connect with any 


electric light system are illustrated in a separate book. 
Send for it. 


The MERIDEN CO., Silversmiths 


International Silver Co., Successor 


218 Fifth Ave., Madison Square, New York 

















$7.98 DRESSES 
| ANY MAN 


With an gu wrort i Choviet 
Measure Suit. 
EXTRA Pi PAIR FREE 
OF TROUSERS 
To introduce our famous made- 
to-measure custom tailoring we 
make this unequaled offer of a 
Suit made to your measure, 
in the latest English Sack Style, 
well made and durably trimmed 
for only ®7.98, “Equal to your 
local tatlor’s $15 sutt, and give 
you an extra pair of trou- 
sers of the same cloth as the suit, 
ora fancy pattern if desired, ab- 
solutely free. Send us your 
name and address and we will 
send you Free Samples of 
cloth, measurement blank and 
tape-line. Send no money 
but write to-day to 
GENTS’ OUTFITTING CO. Dept 19, 
242 Market St., Chicago. 
Ref: First National Bank, Chicago, 
Capital, $13,000,000, 
Traveling Salesmen Wanted. 















What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


in Chicago to investigate ithe Beef trust, and 
subpoenas for the leading packers and many of 
their employees are issued. 


February 22.— President Roosevelt speaks on ‘* Some 
Maxims of Washington” at the University of 
Pennsylvania; he advocates a strong navy to 
prevent war. 


An investigation of charges of bribery in the Indiana 
legislature discloses that many of the members 
of the House received $100 bills for their votes 
against an anticigarette bill. 


February 25.—Five lives are lost and property valued 
at $2,000,000 is destroyed by a fire at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

February 26.—The engineering committee of the 
Panama Canal Commission recommends the 
construction of a sea-level canal, which, it is de 
clared, can be completed in twelve years at a 
cost of $230,500,000. 





CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : “ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”] 


Problem 1,038. 
First Prize Ta@glische Rundschau Tourney. 


Black— Thirteen Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 
Problem 1,039. 
W. F. WILLs. 
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Good lamp - chimneys 
one make 
my name on "em all. 


MacBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, inch ding the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
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ten (10) days’ trial. 


ATOR CO. 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 Copies from pen-written and 50 
Copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, Without deposit, on g 

“a 


Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 3838.%¢ or $5 net 
‘ THE FELIX A, DAUS DUPLIC 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 
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White— Fourteen Pieces. 








Attacks stopped permanently. 


Book 25A free. Very interes 


Write P. HAROLD HAYES, "BUFFALO, N.Y. 


of . ‘ 
58,000 patients. | editor of The Mercury says: 


Bt 9 b:.6; 4 8° P- 35 2-p ps; 
Sks08.t; Ba P38: P.gp71QO;1:3B3SS1. 


White mates in two moves. 





BP 23 Pas 


The B.C. M. calls attention to this problem, which 


Cause removed. Breath-| 2ppeared originally in the Norwich Mercury, as a 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never | record-breaker for clean mates. Mr. Keeble, Chess- 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years 
success treating Asthma and nae B _— 


“ Whatever may be said 


of this problem, it will, we think, always be regarded 
ieaders of THe Lirerary Digest are asked to mention txe publication when writing to advertisers. 








(os At Factory Prices 


Approval—to he returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 


Only $25.00 fi: 


beautiful Buffet. W yy 
cost at retail $42.00 
Choice Quarter-sawed 
Golden Oak; piano pol- 
ish; hand-cut carvings 
Frenc sh bevel mirror, 40x 
12 inches; roll - drawer 
fronts, cross- bunded; one 
drawer plush line di; solid 
brass trimmings; ball- 
bearing casters. 46inches 
wide, 60 inches high, 












29. 4 for this Luxuri- 
ous Turki phe 
Rocker—would cost $50.00 a 
retail. Covered with 4 
Reliable Old Oak genuine 
leather; best long-tempered 
steel springs, softly padded 
with curled horsehair. Width 
88 inches. Height 41 inches, 





buys this 
18.75 polished 
olden Oak 48 inch 
esk. Quarter-sawed 
front; built up writ- 
ing bed, tablets and 
anels; large center 
rawer with Yale 
lock; right-hand 
lower drawer par- 
titioned for books. 
igeon Hole boxes, 
83éc. each extra. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
east of Omaha and 
” north of Tennessee— 


Points beyond equalized, 
CATALOGUE A, Library and Office—CATALOGUE RB, Din- 
ing-Room—CATALOGU E €, Bed-Room Furniture—sent 








FREE, if you address 61 N. Ionia St. 
\ GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG, CO., Grand Rapids, Mich 











Nature Cures 


Doctors do not cure the sick. Na- 
ture does that. Obey her laws and 
you can’t get sick. Violate these 
laws and you can’tkeep well. The 
Naturopath is a magazine devoted 
entirely to nature-cure methods. 
It is clean, bright, original and 
inspiring. Sample copy free. 














THE NATUROPATH, Suite 50, 
124 B. 59th St., New York City 








Print your ‘own cards, circulars, é&c. 
Press $5. Small newspaper press $18. 
Money saver. Print for others, big pro‘its. 
Typesetting easy, printed rules sent. 
Write to makers for catalog, presses, type 

paper, &c, THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


EXCELSIOR 
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| as a record; but honors for the idea largely belong to 


| the American composer who showed the way.” (Com- 
| pare Problem 1,008, by K. S. Howard.) 
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of a loaded Iver Johnson 
without fear of discharge 
—you take no 
risk, 
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Problem 1,040. 


Ny) WR . 


ani a Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEsT by 
é B. W. LA MorTHE, STRATFORD, CONN. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 
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The only revolvers 
which cannot possibly ‘ 
be discharged by accident . 


ER JOHNSON 


REVOLVERS 


Throw one loaded against a stone wall—on the 
floor—snap the hammer with your thumb—it 
cannot go off—dut don't try it with any other 
make. Our booklet, *‘Shots,’’ tells why, and 
\ deals—in short snappy style—with the subject 
of revolvers in the home. It will be sent free, 
together with illustrated catalogue telling the | 
whole story of sizes, styles, calibres and prices. | 
Write now while you think of it. 
WARNING— Every genuine Iver Johnson has 
the name Jver Johnson on the barrel and the Y J 
Owl’s Head trade-mark on the grip—look for it. — 
Iver Johnson Revolvers are for sale at all 
Hardware or Sporting goods dealers. 


| White—Six Pieces. 
Prices: Hammer $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 8; 1stpQOBrK;4R3;2R1Be2p; 8; 8; pr6; 
Fitchburg, Mass bk6. 
~ New York Office; 99 Chambers Street. ke 


White mates in three moves. R IATORS BOILERS 


| Problem 1,041, carry warmth xxiformly to all parts of the build-, 
ing, no matter how stormy or bitter cold. The 


J. W. ALLEN. farm or city family suffering from a cold house 
| ‘ ne ; ™ would be surprised to know how quickly, simply, 
| (From The B.C. M.) noiselessly our outfit is put in, and brings great 


Pe ee es comfort and fuel economy. 
| PERFECT Black—Seven Pieces. Write for free booklet “ Heating Investments.” 


Bae @ vA g AMERICAN RADIATOR GOREANY 
BEL Fens ,| = mim a) iG = 
USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL V), / js AF y 


PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS Wk; YW yy, 
jy G, Yi, J 
Sample card, 12 pens different patterns, Yj #} A ap Y/ ey 
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4 * In hot air heating the heat is expected | 
“i to “come up” through registers placed § 
V/ in the most protected part of the room. 


, It has to be so “coaxed” in—especially 
V/ V/ on windy days. Stoves of course heat 

Y; "Wy y _ yun | the rooms only in “spots.” ; 
7 7 by In steam or hot water warming the 
‘ BB ” heat is compelled to circulate through 
Wf l the hollow pipes and radiators, which 
Ua a are placed wherever warmth is most 

needed. 
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will be sent for trialon receipt of 6 cents in 


tagestamps. Ask forcard R, YY Wy UG . Y 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. aie : 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK J _G 1 4 Se 

te @ 
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White—Six Pieces. 


1:3p4;4RP2;1Spk2K1;2p2Pbi; 
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White mates in two moves. 
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Solution of Problems. 





















































No. 1,029. Q 
| R—Kt 7 P—Kt 4 Q—Q Kt 8, mate Ez Tb I 
I Yee B—B6 Dee ey ‘= Tl ii 
7x — 
tee aia HARTSHORN t 
eet 9: omengeiien SHADE ROLLERS y 
P x Pen pas. Bear the script name of Stewart i) 
O~K aside Hartshorn on label. p 
a aes 3.——— Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
Other 
ESSAYS ; 
; vritte bject at short notice. Satis- ‘ i ian y 
' or oTunke faction. phen Aceon gy ae emanations con No. 1,030. Key-move: Q—K Kt sq. ~ AND ~ M) 
‘ etc., etc. fidential. Davis Page, 1773 Broadway, N. Y. No. 1,031. Key-move: K—B 4: DECORATING 



























American Mosaic Glass Windows; Ecclesias- 















Soe gt tical Furnishings; English Stained Glass 
, c. “a Windows; Church Decorations 
(or Carbide-Feed Generators Combine STODISAIWDIRWES T-5()ST. 
| inset ing Satin No be oy on ~ it comet etag ote elec- WORKSHOPS ~NEW YORK, ~ ba 
| companies without ex- can give an oa 


< equate tricity. Averages less 
tra premium. Lamps idea of its beauty or thancitygas at $1.00 per 
overturn. electric wires power. Itgivesthecol- thousand, Cheape: to 
‘cross’ and fireresults. or values of sunligat. use than kerosene for 
There can be no stored Electric lights are dull equa) light. 
up gas with a Colt. and yellow beside it. Easy to use, 
 . mgs 
We Prove This in Our Free Book describing the 
ciple. Colt generator, prices on all sizes from 101 ighte up, and 
scores of testimonials. State your needs and ask questions, 
J. B. COLT CO., Dept. T, 21 Barclay St., New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LOS ANG’ ES 





PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., 
sent free. Patents procured through Munn & 
Co,, receive free notice in the 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CoO.., 357 Broadway, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 361 F St,, Washington, D.C, 














Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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No. 1,032. 
Kt—B 5 Q—K B7ch Kt—Kt 7, mate | 
I. — 2.— 3. a 
K—K 3 KxQ 
aeewe R—K 4 Q—B 6, mate 
1, ——-— 2. — 3.-— 
BxR3 KxQ 
stares Q—B 4 ch Kt—K _ 3, mate | 
I, -----—— 2. sone 3. _ 
Kt—Kt 5 KxQ 
awa Kt—K 3 ch Q x Kt, mate 
1,.————— 2. 3. —— } 
Kt--K 2 K—K 3 | 
soubes Q x Ktch P—Q 5, mate 
1, ———— 2 — .———— 
Kt x P K—B 5 
ese Q—Q 7! Q—Kt 4, mate 
I. 2. 3- — 
B—R sq K—Bs 


Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. | 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F.S. Ferguson, Boston, Mass.; A. C. White, 
New York City; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; 
W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; S. W. Bamp- 
ton, Philadelphia; R. H. Ramsey, Germantown, 
Pa.; the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; the Rev. J. G. 
Law, Walhalla, S. C.; C. Nugent, New York City; 
B. W. La Mothe, Stratford, Conn.; N. D. Waffle, Salt 
Springville, N. Y.; C. H. Schneider, Decatur, Ind.; A. 
Regenbrecht, Peters, Tex.; C. E. W. Woodward, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; R. H. Renshaw, University of 
Virginia; W. G. Hosea, Cincinnati; W. T. St. Au- 
burn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; E. A. C., Kinder- 
hook, N. Y. 

1,029: S. L. Brewer, Tuskegee, Ala.; W. H. C., 
Canadian, Tex. 

1,029, 1,030: J. P.S., Collegeville, Pa.; E. H. Davies, 
Magnolia, Ark.; P. A. Toepfer, Milwaukee; S. C. 
Simpson, San Francisco. 

1,029, 1,030, 1,031: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia. 

1,029, 1,031, 1,032: Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.: L. 
Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; the Rev. L. H. Bahler, 
Mariaville, N. Y.; W. E. Hayward, Indianapolis. 

1,030: M. Wisner, Norris, Mont.; D. H. Wiltsie, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; J. H. Cravens, Kansas City, Mo.; 
C. S. Jacobs, Montreal; W. H. Greely, Boston; C. L. 
Anders, Commerce, Tex.; R. M. Brockman, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. 

1,030, 1,0031: Russell, Germantown, Pa.; E. A 
Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; B. Alten, Elyria, O.; C. W. C. 
Altoona, Pa.; A. Heine, Parkersburg, W. Va.; J. M 
Harper, Columbus, Ind. 

1,030, 1,031, 1,032: LL. R. Williams, Omaha ; the Rev. 
S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, IIl.; C. P. Crumb, St. 
Louis; “ Clejos,”” New York City. 

1,031: J. P. P., Columbus, O.; H. A. Seller, Denver ; 
S. von Ragué and E. Bratzel, Eden College, St. 
Louis; Z. G., Detroit; W. D. L. R., New York City; 
G. A. P., Shepard, O.; “ 1687’ New Haven; J.S.S, 
Orono, Me.; E. Irion, Elmhurst Cellege, Ill.; C. W 
Shewalter, Washington, D. C.; Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; 
H. S, Hartzog, Fayetteville, Ark.; G. Lane, New York 
City; W. M. Warner, Mauzonola, Colo.; A. C, 
Bowerman, Dinuba, Cal. 


4 


? 
. 


1,031, 1,032: T. A. Unsworth, Flatbush, L.I.; I. 
Innes, Aitkin, Minn.; C. M. Strahan, University of 
Georgia; J. McMurray, Luna Landing, Ark.; Dr. M, 
C. Johnston, Hope, N. Dak.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, 
Can.; J. W. Thorne, Spearsville, La.; J. E. Wharton, 
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“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER Virginia.” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics, ’’in the citation of remedies under the head of ‘*Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
eral waters, e specially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER bi: = any 
advocates.’’ Also, under 66 is highly rec- 
Albuminuria,” he cays: BUEFALO LITHIA WATER ommended. 
George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 


the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
‘There isno remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and 


Bright’s Disease, whether ; Spring No. ae 
acute or chronic, t BUFFALO LITHIA WATER , cccompanieaby 
a milk diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urineas late 


as the last week before confinement, if this water anda milk diet are prescribed, 


the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 
antee against puerperal convulsions.’’ 


os; Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., of ns ena goes Mig 
often pre- in Gouty a - 
sc ribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.” 
Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 

is for sale by druggists 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER and grocers generally. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


[March 4, 1905 











Sherman, Tex.; E. C. Brinker, Riegelsville, Pa. 

Comments (1,029): ‘“ Ingeniously original”—G. D.; | 
“Magnificent ”—F. S. F.; “I can hardly agree with | 
you as to the difficulty of the problem. After study- | 
ing a few minutes, I tried P—Kt 4, and the mystery 


was at once disclosed”—W. R.; ‘“ One of the finest | 


gems that ever graced the Chess-board”—R. H. R.; | 


“ This is the sort of problem that delights the artistic | 
souls of your ‘higher critics”—C. N.; “ Exquisitely 
pretty, but I did not find it difficult”— 3B. WW. L. Me 
“ Worthy of your eulogy”—W. T. St. A.: “ As inter- 
esting as it is difficult—a perfect gem ”—L. G. 


&33.00 Pacific Coast. 


Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, Chicago to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Victoria and Vancouver via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line. Correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Daily and personally sendoael excur- 
sions in Pullman tourist sleeping-cars from Chicago io 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles without change. 
Double berth only $7.00. Fast trains, choice of routes. 
Meals in dining-cars (a la carte). Booklets and folders 
sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. All agents 
sel] tickets via this line. Address: W. M. KNISKERN, 
P.T M., C.& N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 








for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga, Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Washington, D.C. Lexington, Mass, Columbus, 0 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 211 N. Capitol St. St. Louis, Mo. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. Providenee, R. I, 
1022 So. Flower St. Dwight, Ill. 2803 Locust St. Portland, Ore. Riehmond, Va. 
San Franciseo, Cal. Marion, Ind. Alhambra Hot Springs, Mont. Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash, 

1170 Market St. Des Moines, Ia. North Conway, N. H. $12 N. Broad St, Waukesha, Wis, 
West Haven, Conn. Crab Orchard, Ky. Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Toronto, Ont. 














Magically Appealing Irish Lobe Stories 


Ghe PASSIONATE HEARTS tse cnn iy chnerelty, humor, 


stories. These tales of o——, poetic Irish- 
men and blue-eyed Colleens are ‘instinct 
with beauty,” says the Glasgow Herald. 


By ANNA MACMANUS 


12mo, 75 cents, postpaid. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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1,030: “ Grateful for the dedication of this clever 
composition ”—-G. D.; “* New, strong, and beautiful” 
—F.S.F.; “ Highly interesting”—W. R.; ‘ Another 
star”--J. G. L.; “High class in every respect”—C. 
N; “Very tine”—B. W. L. M.; “ A beauty ””—S.M. M. 

1,031: ‘‘ Neatly constructed; key obvious”—G. D.; 
“Very interesting”—J.G.L.; “A remarkably good 
cross-check”—B. C. L. M.; “ Not without merit ; but 
clumsy”—L. H. B.; “A sprightly treatment of an in- 
teresting theme ”’—Dr. J. H.S. 

1,032: “ Refreshing”—M. M.; “ Very enjoyable ”’— 
G. D.; “ A weak key; otherwise a fine problem”—W. 
R.; * The key is a surface-move; but the aftef-play is 
beautiful”—R.H.R.; “A star-problem”—N. D. W.; 
“Fine”—W. T. St. A.; “ One of the very best 3-ers ” 
S. M. M.; “ Exquisite”—C. P. C.; “ First class”—L. 
H. B.; “ Brilliancy !”—L.G. 

The most amazing thing about 1,030 is that so many 
persons were caught by the several traps the author 











Q--Kt 5 No mate 
had so cunningly set. 1. —- 2— 
R-Q7 
Q—K 3, Q—R 6, etc. No mate. 
1, rp ee 
Q--Kt 8 ch 


In addition to those reported, G. A. P., got 1,026; 
W. T. St. A. SL. B:, BA. 5. A, W., 20m, 108; G. 
P., W. E. Warner, Nicholson, Pa., L. A. Maynard, 
Kingston, Mich., F. W. Howay, New Westminster, 
B. C., E. W. Gile, White Sulphur Springs, Mont., 
1,028. 


The Tournament of the Pennsylvania Chess-Asso- 
ciation was held on February 22. Thirty players par- 
ticipated. Mr.S. W. Bampton, Franklin Chess-club, 
Philadelphia, made a clean score, and won the 
Championship of Pennsylvania for one year. 


CONCERNING PROBLEM 1,034. 
Remove the white Knight. 


The Great Match. 


SECOND GAME. 


JANOWSKI, MARSHALL, JANOWSKI. MARSHALL, 
White. Black. White. _ Black. 

1P—Q4 P—K 3 24KRxQ R—-K3 

2P—QB4 P—Q4 25 Kt—Q3 B—R3 

3Kt—Q B3P—-Q B,4 26 R—Ktsq B—QOBs5 

4 P—K 3 Kt—Q B3 |27 Kt—Bsq B—K 

5 Kt—K B 3 Kt—B 3 2BxB RxB 

6 B—Q 3 B—Q 3 29 P—Kt3 P—QR,4 

7 Castles Castles 30 P-Q R4 K—Bsq 


B--Q 2 P—Q Kt3 31 Kt—-Q 3 BxKt 
g9R-Bsq Kt—QKts5 |32RxB P—OBs5 





10 B—K 2 Kt—K 5 33 R—B 3 R—K 3 
11P—QR3 KtxKt 34 RCKt)-Q RxP 
1z2Rx Kt Kt—B 3 B sq 

13 B—Q 3 P—B,4 35 RxR PxR 
14R—Bsq R—B3 36 R—Ktsq R—Q Kt 3 
mBPsF EPx?P 137 B—Bsq R—Kts5 
67 xP PzP 38 B—Kts Kt—Bsq 
17B—B3  R—-R3  |39K—Bsq Kt—Q3 
18 P—K Kt 3 R—Kt sq 140 B—Q 3 Kt—B 5 
19 R—K sq Q—Ksq i4t K—K 2 P—Kt 3 


20B—Bsq Kt—Ke2z 142 P—B3 Kt—Kt 3 
21B—Kt2 Q—R4 443 B—Kt5 Kt—Bs5 
22 P—K R4 B—Kt2 | Resigns. 

23Kt-K 5 QxQ | 


THIRD GAME. 


MARSHALL, JANOWSKI. MARSHALL, JANOWSKI, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—Q4 P—O4 27 Kt—B6ch K—Kt 2 


2P—QB4 PK 3 28 Kt—Q5 B—Qsq 
3Kt—Q B3Kt—KB3 |29gf—Ksq K—Kt 3 
4 ie 5 QKt—-Q2 |30P—R,4 P—R 3 
6B 
7 


9 Castles P—B4 135 K—K a2 Ber 
1oR—Bsq_ Castles 136 RxR PxR 

11 Kt—Ks5 Ktx Kt 37 K—Q sq P—QBs5 
wzPxKt Kt—Ks5 38 K—Bsq K—R, 
13Bx Kt Px B 39 Kt—Q sq B—B8 
4Q0xQ BxQ l4oP—Kts5 BxKKtP 
15 B—B4 B—K 2 41 B—B 3 BxB 

16 K R—Q sq K R—Q sq_ [42 Kt x B K—R 5 
17Kt—Kts R—Q6 43 K—Kt2 P—Kts5 


18 Kt—Q 6 O4 l44 Kx P P—Kt6 
19 P—Q Kt3 P—K Kt4 [45 Kt—-K2 BxP 
20B—Kt3 P—QR,4 146 K—B4 P—Kt 7 


21 P—B 3 P—R 5 147 K—O 4 3—B 6 
aPxKP Rx Rh 48 Kt—Kt sq K—Kt6 
23RxR B—K 3 49 P--K 4 B—Kt 5 
24 R—Ktsq PxP 50 K—K 3 P—B 3 
2g Px P R—R 7 Resigns 


Marshall-Janowski Match. 


At the time of going to press the score stood: Mar- 
shall, 7; Janowski, 4; Draws, 3. 


The Boston Tran- 
script says: ‘‘ For di- 
rectness, simplicity and 
logical treatment they 
could hardly be ex- 
celled. They are 
models of comprehen- 
siveness.”’ 


Dr. Benjamin An- 
drews says : ‘‘ Crisp, di- 
rect, simple, complete.” 


Clowry Chapman, 
Noted Advertising 
Copy Expert, says: 
“With them at hand, 
every spare moment 
can be improved to 
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Several large busi- 
ness concerns have in- 
troduced these books to 
all their clerks, from 
the merest stenographer 
to the most experienced 
correspondent. Heads 
of many big businesses 
like Marshall Field & 
Company. Lyon, Healy 
& Company, Tobey 
Furniture Company, 
Montgomery Ward & 
Company have person- 
ally endorsed them. 
No stronger testimony 


decided financial ad- ao 


vantage.”’ 





OWADAYS, when billions of dollars’ worth of business is transacted by mail, the ability 
to write a strong, original, convincing letter is an im/erative business requirement. No 
man can hope to reach the highest place in business if he is unable to express himself 

clearly and forcefully. The language you use in correspondence—or even in speech—-must help 
you sell goods, win customers, collect debts, even secure the positions you hold, but it cannot do 
these things if weak, clumsy and half intelligible. The success of an idea or plan—often of a 
business itself—depends upon the way it is presented. 


How is Your English? 


Are slips of speech habitual with you? Are your letters dry and poorly worded? Do 
they lack the snap, the tone of words that win? Get out of this rut—master the prin- 
ciples of smooth, easy, fluent expression—of crisp, powerful, straight - from - the - shoulder 
business English. ‘Tighten your grasp on the English language—it pays. 

The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an international reputation as an expert on English for 
business men, and now has put his private lessons into four handy little volumes (time-saving size) —seven complete 
courses, Word Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composition, Business Letter Writing, Creative Composition, hith- 


erto sold in typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each separate course. These books contain everything that will 
help you, nothing that is mere lumber. They teach a man to be his own dictionary. 

















Business MANAGERS.—Several wholesale houses | AdVERTISEMENT WRITERS.—You can’t afford to 
have introduced Mr. Cody’s Books and personal criti- let mistakes creep into your work. The only way to 
cism of English service to all their clerks who write avoid errors is to have a good reference work con- 
letters, from the merest stenographer to the most ex-_ stantly at hand. 

erienced correspondent. It " : : 
P ” te CoRRESPONDENTS.— Don’t write the time-worn 

Crevit Men.—Here is a point for you. You are commercial jargon, but get out of your rut by get- 

not too old to learn yourself, and you will find that the ting the knack of writers who are masters. Mr. 


credit of your house will improve wonderfully if you Cody hasa simple, easy method in his ““Com- an 
see that every letter that goes out is the best. position’’ took. _ 4 
STENOGRAPHERS.—The only way to get Desk 
Younc Business Men.—If you want the touch, the a better salary is to improve your English. 
snap, the tone of ‘‘ words that win’’ in the business Keep Mr. Cody’s book at your eltow and Enclosed find $2 
world go to the man who is both a scholar and a in six months you will be worth twice hun which walle 
master of straight-from-the-shoulder business English. what you are now, and you will get it, aset of Cody Books 
His little books should be your daily companions. too. 


allcomplete, regular 
price $3. If I am not 
satisfied, you are to re- 
turn my money. 


This Set of Four Books 
Containing seven complete home-study courses is sold regularly at 
$3 per set. We offer it to you at the wholesale price of $2, if you 
send our coupon with order—$3 without coupon. 
Ghe SYSTEM COMPANY 
New York For Desk N, Chicago London 


Name 





Address 





30 O00 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate : ** I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published,” 
General Stewart L. Woodford : ** Useful and valuable. It las been to me a practical help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. Proverbs 
from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 
lish translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


_ Hon. A. 8. Hewitt : “‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 
incapable of further improvement.”’ 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law 
Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. - NEW YORK 














Readers of Tue Lirrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES ARE SPLENDID EXAMPLES OF HANDSOME BOOKMAKING 


THE BINDING is of rich red half-morocco leather, | THE PAPER is of superior quality, made expressly | THE ILLUSTRATIONS include half-tones and wood 
titles and designs stamped in heavy gold. for this work. Deckle edges, gilt tops. engravings printed on heavy plate-paper. 


Vast Stores of Absorbing and Educative Reading for all Classes of Intelligent Men and Women 


TO THE LAWYER, PUBLIC MAN and PROFESSIONAL MAN | TO THE CLERGYMAN, TEACHER and PARENT TO THE PLAIN, EVERY-DAY CITIZEN 


LAWYERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN will find| TO CLERGYMEN these books spread before the EVERY INTELLIGENT MAN AND WOMAN will 
these books the means for mental discipline and di-! mind a knowledge of the greatest deeds of the} find these books full of messages of utility appli- 
version ; the source of rich material for illustration | most illustrious personages in the history of the | cable to daily life. For making history winning to 
and suggestion. The panorama of human history | world. For Sunday-school Libraries these books | young minds they are unexcelled, and they are 
from Alexander the Great to U.S. Grant is full of | are not only wholesome and entertaining, but of | intensely absorbing to every one who appreciates 
significance to every speaker and writer. vast educative influence. good reading. 


TYPICAL OPINIONS OF JUST A FEW OF THE AUTHORS AND THE BOOKS 


As I examine the works more thoroughly I am the more delighted with them. In all my library I have no set of books I prize as highly as these. The price 
asked for them is absurdly low.”’ 


and most trustworthy of the many books that have dwelt with the life and wanderings of Ulysses are not more fascinating than this epoch of discovery 
deeds of that bright, Occidental Star, Queen Elizabeth.” and exploration of Livingstone. 


The Entire Library Shipped to You for Inspection WITHOUT CHARGE | cr ovr, scx, FREE INSPECTION COUPON 


Sign and mail to us the inspection coupon, and we will ship you, carriage prepaid, for five days’ 


valuable and important additions to your library. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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Half-Price Assignment Sale 


We have just availed ourselves of one of those rare opportuni- 
ties which come to the book trade, and through the insol- 
vency of the original publishers we have secured at a bargain 
price a limited edition of this masterpiece. We now offer 
Literary Digest readers the benefit of this purchase. It is a 
pleasure to offer our patrons such a masterly work on such 
easy terms. 


Regular Price, 382.30 YOU S AVE $29 50 
Special Price, $33.00 1 

The above figures show the genuine bargain we are able to 
offer. We further offer easy terms of payment and send you 


the complete library without charge for your critical exami- 
nation. The coupon brings the work, carriage prepaid. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED NOW !3i2¢32 2.0% 

it $3 down, $2 amonth 
More than 2,300 years of universal history spread before the reader in 
the form of vivid and vital life-stories of the world’s greatest men. 





* History is Mainly the Biographies of a few Imperial Men.’’—Lowell. 


HEROES OF 
HISTORY 


A Library of Fascinating Biography 


With these stories of the lives of the world’s great men is inter- 
woven the narrative of universal history from the earliest times 
to our own day. It is the only work which covers the whole 
field, and which is at the same time of distinguished author- 
ship. To read these volumes is to come into intimate touch with the great characters who 
stand as beacon lights upon the hills of time. The stories of their lives enrich and illumine 
history as nothing else cando. It is a work of permanent interest, intensely absorbing 
style, and authoritative throughout. Every member of every intelligent family will find in 
it an inexhaustible fund of entertaining and profitable reading. 


’ THE SUBJECTS, THE PERIODS, AND THE EMINENT AUTHORS 









Alexander the Great (356-323 B.C.) Williams | David Livingstone (1812-1873) Hughes 
Julius Cesar (100-44 B.C.) Froude Henry M. Stanley (1841-1904) Montefiore 
Charlemagne. Emperor (742-814) Hodgkin | Captain John Smith (1580-1631) Simms 
Alfred the Great (849-901) Hughes | George Washington (1732-1799) Sparks 
William the Conqueror = (1027-1087) Freeman Autobiography of Franklin (1706-1790) Franklin 
Joan of Arc (1412-14381) Michelet Paul Jones (1747-1792) Otis 
Christopher Columbus = (1435-1506) Irving Nathan Hale (1755-1776) Holloway 
William the Silent (1533-1584) Harrison Autobiography of Crockett (1786-1836) Crockett 

ueen Elizabeth (1533-1603) Beesly | Col. Daniel Boone (1735-1820) Hartley 

liver Cromwell (1599-1658) Hood | Kit Carson (1809-1868) Burdett 
Frederick the Great (1712-1786) Kugler | Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) Ketcham 
Admiral Nelson (1758-1805) Southey | General Grant (1822-1885) Headley 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) Headley | 


{= No other biographical work except this contains all of the following immortal names: Washington, 
Lincoln, Napoleon, Grant, Columbus, Cromwell, Frederick the Great, Nelson, Franklin, William the Silent, 
Livingstone, Stanley, and Joan of Arc. These are all vital molders of the world’s history. 


THE TYPE is large and clear, the ink used is of extra fine quality, producing perfect impressions and making easy-to-read pages. 


U. S. Senator J. H. Gallinger: “\1 beg to acknowledge receipt of ‘ Heroes of History,’ and to congratulate you on the splendid work you have issued. 


The Manchester Guardian says of “Queen Elizabeth’: ** The best Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis says of ‘“‘David Livingstone’: ‘The 


” 








AND MAIL... 


examination, the entire library, twenty-five volumes, so that you may, at your leisure, critically FunK & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, Pubs., New York. 

examine the scope of the work, its distinguished literary style, and the handsome mechanical quali- Gentlemen :—Please send me (transportation prepaid , for my 

ties of the books. The regular price is $62.50, special price $38, payable $3 within 5 days if satisfactory Sw Prerees, © evr got of aioe of aeons’ rl 
oF aad nines i tee ve anal tar -anier  Rarai “& 29 half morocco volumes, to be held subject to your order after 

and $2 a —. If not — tory, notify us and hold bx ks subje ct to our orde r. Re ceipt of the 5 days if not satisfactory. If Lkeep the books, I agree to pay 

volumes by you implies no obligation on your part to keep them unless you feel that they will form you or your order $3 within 5 days and $2 monthly thereafter 


for 15months, Title to books is not to pass to me until fully 
paid for. 


Name 





Address 








Readers of Tae Lirerary Digsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A Busy Man’s Brain Box’ 


This is the most complete device ever | 
invented for filing and classifying clip- | 
pings, illustrations, manuscripts and all 
miscellaneous matters which some time 


or other you will want without a minute’s 
delay. 


It keeps your pockets and 
your desk clean and saves 
memorandum that would 
otherwise be lost. It af. 
fords you instant access to 
everything you file in it. 
It is a savings bank for 
information —worth 47 
scrap books and any num- 
ber of pigeon-holes. It 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





In the time you now waste 
you can secure admittance to the barin 
your own state and be a success. We 
make the way so straight and easy it is 
little short of marvelous. 
To learn how costs nothing. ‘ 


Isn’t it worth your while to 
ask for free book? 
Sprague Correspondence School 
ofLaw, 406 Majestic Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich, 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
| Advises parents about schools. Wm, 0. Pratt, Mgr. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls, 





THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥. An 
ideal school. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. city. All 
departments. Special 
courses in Art, Music, 
Literature, Languages. 
etc. For illustrate 
circular V, address 











Miss C. E, Mason, LL.M. 














The INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, La., 
Recommends superior teachers in all departments, for 
positions in the South and Southwest, in universities, 
colleges, schools, and families. 
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consists of a number of 
specially made holders ar- 
ranged in a substantial 
air-tight, dust-proof box. 
Each one of these holders 
not only shows what is 
contained init, but by an 
ingenious indexing system 
shows just where every- 
thing else referring to its 
contents may be found. 
Especially useful to busi- 
ie} |} ness men because it sits 
conveniently on your desk 
and takes care absolutely 
of all the papers and data 
that you might otherwise 
lose or forget — perhaps 
throw in a waste basket 
for want of a better place 
to put it. The Brain Box 
is a genuine Library Filing 
Cabinet, never before : 
made in desk size and has ge < . I, 
sold from $15.00 to $50.00 —) 


. BOUND BOOKS AT SHEET PRICES 
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every resi t tot - 1 
pensive kind except the size and the woodwork. iia ae i 


WITH YOUR NAME STAMPED IN GOLD | | 
For a limited time we will give these Brain | } 
Boxes free with subscriptions to SYSTEM. | } 


th Hectares cn 1 Lhe Booklovers’ Shakespeare 
: CLOSING OVT SALE 


every month all the new 
‘ A T the close of a two years’ strenuous campaign—during which we have soldtwo fi 





se EN emer 











ee teh es ee ESS 


business tricks that save 

time—all the little office 

wrinkles that save worry, 

| Fo mek | pai es of 

ndispensable informa- A oA ; 

tion for businéss men. large and entire editions of the BooKLoveRs’ SHAKESPEARE—we find that a i 

few sets (112) have accumulated in a slightly damaged condition. Some of i 

the sets are a little discolored from being shown in the store ; others are slightly ff 

marked from being handled in the stock room. ; k 

In every case only one or two of the forty volumes show any deterioration, and 

it would take an expert to detect the imperfections. In fact, a few of the sets have 


The regular ‘reading 
of SYSTEM will solve 
never been removed from the boxes. ‘They cannot be considered as perfect sets, 


FA no business perplex- 
ties —but if it does not 
SYSTEM has a staff of 
experts—practical 
business men—who 
will answer our 

questions gladly and cheer- 





Sap Se en 








ii as 
qeetin il conten neeeas | ; however. and rather than rebind them we offer them at what they would be worth \ 
vice w ct y RH pe } 
single penny—if you are @ ' fy to us with the covers torn off. te i 
CO Te Te eee eran aero of SYSTEM is two dollars a t We have sold a good many thousand sets of the Booklovers’ edition—they have 4 
Denies ah iaenmitakiae Ml been distributed in every State of the Union—and even far-away Australia and ; 
: : ge yp so i India have contributed their share of orders. Had we been able to obtain another i 4 
Special Regular Departments in ia edition of the work at previous figures—the ro og rgetrwrerytis ost gag i ; 
i3 ari <lovers’ é caused us to take it withou . ‘ ; 
Send us two dollars for i ear’s SYSTEM it ularity of the Booklovers’ would have c r \ 
subscription to SYSTEM an ~— a] FS } 
we will send you, every. cost pre- Building a Sales Force r ih if 1 
paid, ° = — your Organizing an Advertising yi FORTY VOLUME EDITION i i 
name in gold o: . y nT P : : 4 
are already © subseriber and — ba: In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to constitute an ideal 3 
your subscription has not yet Organizing a Factory | [Bae Shakespeare, the Booklovers’ Edition holds first place. It reproduces the Cambridge text, which i} i 
expired, siinply order us to re- usiness "Colles ndence = Heol has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. To this text has been a ded Preraces [ff 
present date of explnihion-aed Soacite -—< a : | oe iving the history of each play ; Criticat Comments on the plays and the characters, taken from if ( 
we will send you a cabinet‘tree. i 4 : } it the works of great Shakespearean scholars; Giossarres following each play and defining every iy k 
Write your name and address gran & eine Hh difficult word; EXPLANATORY AND CriticAL Norges, which make clear every obscure passage. p , 
out, this wadvertionteagy: ad farted the Rasailer ih There are 200 ILLusTRATIONS, many of them being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare s_ time. —— ar ; 
mail it to us. Tnelose the money (tee iI ait are also numerous full-page CHROMATIC PLATes in colors and PHoToGRAvuRES on Japan vellum. h 
and we will enter you asa sub- —¢. er cg Lay 0 soar sman Rl Included with the set is a complete LirE oF SHAKESPEARE containing the facts actually known \v i 
scriber—send you an expert ome in t! lessions ait about him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, [f F - 
Fagen ME wag lag Cm that Save A i . h S Baynes. Shakespeare’s works—everything he wrote—are r, 
tling you to free advice—and Business Man's Re- tia] Leslie Stephen, and Thomas Spencer Bayne p 
ship you the box. Act at once. . i given complete, including the SonNETS and Porms. r i 5 3: | 
We have only a few boxes on view “ hk Every Shakespearean authority of note is represented in the Critical Comments and Notes, among NM 
hand and _ we believe they will Successful through System. 44 them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, Dowden, White, Victor Hugo, Johnson, 
be snapped up in a hurry. Send Poon cc ie F. Ad and many others. ‘A Sgt oF THIS EpITION 1s A COMPLETE SHAKESPEAREAN LIBRARY. : 
today. Adgres ee 2 The set comes in 40 volumes—a library in itself—7,000 pages beautifully and strongly stapes: in i 
THE SYSTEM COMPANY English art cloth—just the thing for the library. Each volume (ix) inches) contains one play~ 





a . . . 
“A together with all the notes, etc., pertaining to that play—just the thing for convenient reading. 
# ©Printed from new plates on a superior erie = white paper. Type large and clear. 
h lar price of the BookLovers’ is $40.00. ; 
We ole Gane 112 sets at $19.50. When they are gone ~you will have to pay the full 


New York For Desk N, CHICAGO London 


“ 













Hf price. 
THE SIMPLE LIFE | | ENTIRE SET SENT FREE : 
fis t Dig 
y ’ > sllence of these ay 
, yAGNER. is i sate: ; on approval. We don’t expect you to take our word for the exce iy, 3-11 
Re oo Rt oregon Bn Femnny thewtbor Fy oneaye A books. WE are prejudiced. We want YOU to see them—have a good long look at LZ: Siegel 


—and at our expense. No deposit required. Simply sign the attached hy Pres 
baci and a set will be forwarded to you prepaid. Keep them for five days 3 hi Co., . Y. 
examine them carefully ; satisfy yourself thoroughly as to the value of the his 
books—their intrinsic value and their value to YOU. You incur no obliga- 7S Send on approval, 
tion, risk or expense in doing this. At the end of the five days you are Vif prepaid, set ot the 


it: **Il am preaching your books to my countrymen.” We 
have just published two other books—** The Busy Life 
and **The Voice of Nature”’—by the same author. 
Price of each book, in cloth, 60 cents; paper cover, 30 
cents. The three books will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 


ye 


eet rege 









| i ‘mi e ided in the 7S Book lovers’ Shakes. 
ol io Ss . rast. Address perfectly free either to make the first remittance as provi n 
all => to J © OUT [VIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, | coupon, or to return the books at our expense, ff & _ peare. Ifthe set is sat- 


7 isfactory,1 will pay $1.00 

56 Rose Street, New York. Y within vo dare pe po 
ceipt of the books, and $2.00 
each month therecfter until 
th. full amount, $19, 50, is paid, 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


Sixth Ave., NEW YORK / 
AG’ to notify you without delay and hold 


Our 1905 Catalogue will be sent FREE Dh the set subject to your order, Titleto 


- ie hla the books to remain in Siegel Cooper @ | 
on application. “ Co. until fully paid for, | 


NAME 2.2.20 0002 ces 000+ AdAVCSS cece cece 
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We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. : 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, i —— 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 
References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster 
and others. Established 1890. Send for leaflet L. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS 'Witw'tonn:” 


NEW YORK, Ps 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


50 SETS SACRIFICED at HALF PRICE 


Bishop Jno. F. Hurst: ‘‘ Marked by helpful, tho brief some re s 
eats on thn teed: ocd by 7. Pt sslenaleding The late Bishop F. T. Huntington: ‘‘It is much more 


analysis of the subjects treated. itis singularly tum= T() LITERARY DIGEST SUBSCRIBERS itmmet ice tare votames of sermons in a free, copious 


Bishop Whittaker: ‘“‘I am struck with the suggestive- _ es 
ness of the exposition.” 88 t@-Regular Price $90.00 


ee 48 =} < : >¢ JNITY IS NOW 
r N = sane ETDS pe Special Price __ 48.50 ea ct cep cieemnnen i saakerion 
CA ANY PREACHER DENY HIMSELF THIS $4 | 50 This magnificent library is now offered at the substantial 
os = pee aid - ye ' agg emg when it i@Saving to you . reduction of almost 50% off the regular price. It is of- 
can be obtained so easily, at such a low figure, and on i s satisfaction - 
such easy terms? The ‘coupon below brings’ you the SATISFACTION GUARANTEED iene tctum i¢within five days if unsatistactory. 
whole great work, canriage prepaid to your own express . : It is offered to you without any preliminary payment, and 
- anata you instant possession of this priceless NO MONEY on eon Ny le ou $2 finally it is placed within your easy ownership on the 
: little money monthly plan. 
18,000 Entire > Inches 36,750 Indexed 32 Large Octavo 


"Mes References TIN Volumes 
AN) ! 
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Designs ‘ate 
and Titles Printed in Gold, Each volume, except (the Two Index Volumes, Averages about 600 Pages ' 


THE PREACHERS’ COMPLETE 


HOMILETIC COMMENTARY 


ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
It Illumines Every Paragraph and Verse in the Entire Bible 


HIS colossal work has become recognized throughout the world as one of the most truly valuable, reliable, and helpful libraries for clergymen of all denominations, 
evcr published. In its eighteen thousand pages are provided, wholly in English, full and scholarly expositions of every verse in the entire Bible that can be of any 
possible usefulness in the preparation of a sermon or talk. This vast treasure-house of wisdom is the product of years of careful and skilful research by over a 

score of eminent homilists, their labors necessitating a stupendous expense by the publishers before a single volume was ready for distribution. Leading authorities through- 


out America and Great Britain are united in declaring this magnificent work one of the most conspicuous literary undertakings of recent times and a lifetime help for 
every purchaser. 


= Thirty-two Handsome Large Octavo Volumes, each 6% x 914 in., Bound in Durable Blue Cloth. 


IT BRINGS TO THE PREACHER’S ATTENTION thousands of texts heretofore almost IT IS WHOLLY FREE FROM DENOMINATIONAL BIAS, strictly evangelical. Says 
wholly passed over in the pulpit. Spurgeon, in his Commenting and Commen- Dr. Alexander Scott: ‘‘It exalts the Savior; it is an invaluable boon to hard- 
taries, says, ‘‘ We have next to nothing on Kings.”” In the Homiletic Commen- worked clergymen, Its fulness is astonishing.” 
tary we have on Kings alone 743 treatments of texts. The same is > 





IT SUGGESTS THOUSANDS of meaty themes for sermons, also 


true of other books, as Jeremiah. A flow of new light in the way a walld of Gianteotnene 


of exposition, critical notes, illustrations, etc., is poured in upon 





these neglected texts, and additional light is thrown upon old | Its Advantages THE INDEXES are very full and valuable. “Useful on almost any 
texts. subject along homiletical lines,’’ as an eminent critic says. 
IT IS THE ONLY COMMENTARY in any language that supplies a In Brief IT THROWS GREAT LIGHT upon the present controversies over 








sermonic treatment of homiletic suggestion on every paragraph and se an is v7 sc, igen tn homeo aga 
verse of both the Old and New Testaments, that can be used to more timely or heipiul than this wondertul ¢ ry. 


en rere | THE COMMENTARY IS WHOLLY IN ENGLISH, avoiding Hebrew and 
IT CONCENTRATES THE LIGHT of all ages and of all countries on the text. | Greek, except here and there in the Critical Notes. 


President J. W. Bashford : ‘ The Commentary is full of nuggets of gold. The volumes do more than reveal splendid materials for sermons. They inspire 
the preacher to independent thinking. 


All Denominations Render it Honor and Praise Without Stint 





In- 
spection 

Coupon 
Funk & Wag- 


. . . Te’ : 1st : nalls Company, 
Bishop T. F. Davies, of Milwaukee: ‘‘The Preachers’ Com- | _ Prof. T. W. Hunt, Princeton University : ** The Homiletic Suggestions, 44-60 E. 23d St., 

lete Homiletic Commentary on the Old Testament is exceed- | Homiletic Analysis, and Separate Homilies will be esfecially useful. aes New York. 

r valu : interesting. wW ail to b ; . 66 : iP aoe $n St ini ’ ventlemen : I accept 

ingly valuable and interesting. It can not fail to be of great Bishop Ninde : It is well nigh indispensable to the minister’s oe aeeanl. ane Ue 

use. library. THE PREACHER’S COM- 

W. H. Luckenbach. D.D.: ‘‘ I would sooner part with half my Baptist Messenger, London : “ Nothing better adapted for use- a Fagg ne 
library than with this work. It is more than complete.” fulness has ever appeared. 


GEST subscribers for $48.50 
(carriage prepaid), regular 
price 9. and agree to send you 
$2 within five days of receipt of 
the work, as the first payment for 
the same. I ree to remit the bal- 
ance of the price in monthly instal- 
_ ments of $2 each until settled in full. It 
is understood that if I consider the work 
unsatisfactory I may return it within five 
days of receipt. 


We have on hand only fifty complete sets of this monumental work. These 
ON LY 50 SETS must be sacrificed to make room for the ever-increasing influx of new 


books. We must have this room immediately. The enormous number 


of 250,c00 copics of these volume; have been already sold by us to the 
AT THIS PR clergy of America. Will you add this treasure to your library 


shelves at this opportune time? Act now! 





Date MINED. 55h c06ts bch Voesvesss ; 
“If you have either the Homiletic Commentary on the Old or 
the New Testament alone write us and we will arrange for sup- 
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plying the volumes you lack 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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$1000.00 


In Prizes 


Given Away 


A first prize of $500.00, with a number of 
smaller cash prizes, will be given to agents 
securing subscriptions for PUBLIC OPINION 
during the next few months. These prizes 
will be awarded in addition to a large com- 
mission paid on each subscription. 


Pusuic Opinion 1s a 48-page, handsomely printed 
and illustrated, weekly magazine, covering every im- 
portant topic. It sparkles with human interest from 
the first to the last page. Itis almost a necessity to 
those who read and think. Its many new features, 
original articles, and other improvements inaugurated 
in the last few months, have made Puztic Opinion 
one of the best-known weeklies in the United States. 
Hundreds of subscription agents are at work, making 
good incomes, 


For Your Spare Time 


You need not devote your whole time to this work. 
A few hours a day among your neighbors will be suffi- 
cient to pay yeu handsomely—besides putting you in 
line for the cash prizes. We have devised an unique 
plan for ee agents in this work—by means of 
which you will have no difficulty in rolling up a bi 
subscription list.. This proposition ought to appea 
strongly to subscription canvassers of experience. __ 

Write to us, mentioning the fact’that you saw this 
advertisement in'the LirerRAry Dicgst, and we will 
send you full particulars, terms to agents, and sample 
copies of Pustic Op1nion. We will also outline our 
ow gd helping agents secure subscriptions. Write 
t Vv 


PUBLIC OPINION COMPANY 


Subscription Department 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 











Personally Conducted 
Tours to 


CALIFORNIA, 
COLORADO, UTAH, 
ORECON, 
WASHINCTON, 
ARIZONA ana MEXICO, 


VIA THE 


New York Central 
Lines 


Will move in March and May. 


For particulars, inquire of ticket agents of the 
New York Central Lines, or enclose a two-cent 
stamp for a copy of ‘‘ America’s Winter Resorts,”’ 
to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














j Have you seen this 
A SUBSGR PTION new and spicy little 
FOR (905—FREE! + argc fhe 


culation already has reached ten thousand copies, and 
the subscription list is rapidly growing. It is intended 
for men and women who love books and are able to 
enjoy something more than the fleeting fiction of the 
day. To introduce the little monthly periodical among 
such persons we have decided to give one year’s sub- 
scription (or until the end of 1905) FREE to every 
reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST who will take the 
trouble to ask for it. There will be no bills, duns, nor 
question of arrears. The name of the periodical is 
“SAUCE PIQUANTE” and it is being published month- 
ly by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44 


East 23d St.,N.Y. Just send a postal with " SAUCE 







\ er We now offer a limited number of sets printed from 19 50 
y $19. 
\ 


. . . 


I De Luxe sets of this superb and valuable Library of the } 
. greatest French romances have been selling for : : : : 5 a 


the same plates, but bound in slightly less costly covers, : 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


You take no risk whatever. We will send the entire set, carriage prepaid, 
Slr . for five days’ examination. If you want it purchase at $1.50 a month. If 

a unsatisfactory, holdsubject to our order. In this work the greatest authori- 
ties have selected and translated for you the choicest and necessary French 
romances from the labyrinth of French literature. 








THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 


FRENCH ROMANCES 


Selected, and Introduced by the following Eminent Authorities 








Henry James His Excellency M. Cambon Maurice Hewlett Andrew Lang 
Richard Mansfield (Ex-AmbaSsador of Franceto U.S.) Prof. Robert Herrick Arthur Symons 
Henry Harland Richard:Garnett - (Chicago University) Dr. J, Fitzmorris Kelly 


Prof. Wm, M. Sloane $ 
(Columbia University) John Oliver Hobbes 





The Literature of France may not be the wisest, the wittiest, or the purest, but it is beyond 
question the most brilliant literature of the world. In these books you see, through the 
master minds of France, into the very mind and heart of the French people. Read these 
books and you will get behind the scenes of French history, politics, society, morals and 
religion, Below are the titles and authors : 


Edmund Gosse;:LL.D., Editor-in-Chief 


(sx.years‘with the British Museum) Prof. William P. Trent Prof. Richard Burton 
(Columbia University) | (University of Minn.) 


The Earl of Crewe Prof. Fredk. C. de Sumichrast (Harvard University) 


= mHIS valuabfe library, consisting of new translations 
| of twenty-three complete masterpieces of French 
Literature, with elaborate introductions, biograph- 
ical sketches, and comprehensive interpretative essays 
by the foremost men of letters of to-day, is pre-eminently 
the most complete, carefully selected, attractive, and 
useful collection of the world’s greatest romances in 
existence, 


TWENTY CHOICE VOLUMES 











5 LJ s 
rittes aNpautuors | Illuminating Supplementary Material 
1. The Nabob The most eminent authorities upon continental 
By Alphonse Daudet. literature have assisted in the selection of the library 
2. oe we Sand and have written valuable introductions upon the life, 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


—_ 
os 


. An Iceland Fisherman 
. Mile. de la Seigliere 
. The Black Tulip 


. The Romance of a Poor 


. The Lady of the Camel- 


. The Downfall 


times and environment of —=——. 
the masterpieces, adding ==" 
rare interest and instruc- 
tiveness to each story. ~ 


By Pierre Loti. 





By Jules Sandeau. 
By Dumas pere. 


Young Man 
By Octave Feuillet. 
Notre Dame de Paris 
By Victor Hugo. 





\ - WY ‘ “F 
\ q ) New and Scholarly 
\ SiN, Translations 
——"| Throughout 


lias 
By Dumas fils. 





By Emile Zola. 


Captain Fracasse 
By Theophile Gautier. 
Samuel Brohl and Com- 


pany 
By Victor Cherbuliez. 
Memoirs of Two Young 
Brides 
By Honore de Balzac. 
Renee Mauperin 
By the Brothers Gon- 
court. 


. Pierre and Jean 


By Guy de Maupassant. 


5. Madame Bovary 


By Gustave Flaubert. 


. Abbe Constantin and 


A Marriage for Love 
By Ludovic Halevy. 


. The Chartreuse of Parma 


By Stendhal. 

The King of the Moun- 
tains 

By Edmund About. 


. Colomba and Carmen 


By Prosper Merimee. 


. The Brigadier Frederick 


and The Dean’s Watch 
By Erckmann Chatrian. 











* 


The editors have refused to accept any of the 
existing translations, and have caused to be 
prepared new ones which give more fully 
than ever before the letter and spirit 
of the original. 


EXQUISITE VOLUMES 
SPLENDIDLY MADE 


The 20 volumes average 400 pages each, are 
834 x6 inches, printed on ivory finish paper, 
from new plates, large, clear type, wide mar- 
gins, etc., and are bound most attractively 
and durably in cloth. 


D. A. McKINLAY 





















COUPON 


rs. D. A. 
McKrIn.ay & Co., 
44-60 East 28d St., N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— You may 
send me, charges prepaid 
one set of the ** Library of 
French Romances” in cloth 
binding for examination. If 
satisfactory I will send you $1.50 
promptly and $1.50 per month 
thereafter for 12 months. If unsat- 








& co. isfactory I will notify you within 5 
he nnn and hold the books subject to your 
44 East 23d we 


Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Perfect Woman 


If you are a mother or daughter and would 
seek the rare joy of perfect health of body 
and happiness of mind and heart, you will 
mot miss the tender, intimate talks of a 
womanly woman in the helpful little book 
** What Our Girls Ought to Know” 
by Mary J. StruDLEY,M.D. Ittells about: 


{ 

“i How to have a sound, 
healthy. body, how 
avoid headaches, colds, 

~throat troubles, how the food staples should be cooked and 

how not, how to breathe and keep the skin healthy, what 


* to eat and how to eat it, what to wear and how to wear 


—all these every-day needs are explained in the light of the 
latest hygienic and common-sense knowledge, with clear 
» explanations of the physiology of the body. 


The most delicate and yet A : ; 
timportant subject of in-|, #04 light, and his doctrine seeks to prove 
THE SEX Se ager gg ~e that the very mistakes and sins of men tend 


formation to every girl 


woman is fully described ina frank, wholesome, womanly 


way, without even the slightest hint of either false mode 


or indelicacy—the science of sex made clear in.such a 
charming way that itis doubtful if any other explanation 


~«ould be more appropriate to give to a budding girl. 


‘THE MIN 


Whealthy condition, how to regulate the daily habits of life 
: $0 as to give the mind the greatest amount of true happiness, 
~these vital subjects of every girl’s and woman’s life are 
talked of with’ many a bright simile, metaphor and apt 
quotation, emphasizing the truths in the most earnest way 


The author, a woman 
with a big warm, sym- 


pathetic -heart, 


joying the close confidence of scores of girls, talks right 
out to her readers and takes them also into her confidence, 


telling these girls and women how they too can attain 


same qualities that gave a benediction to her life—in short 
she tells these girls how to become fair of soul and fair of 


body, to attain to the true beauty of 


The Perfect Woman 


32mo, Cloth, $1. Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 


How the brain and nerves 
act, how to keep the nerv- 
ous system in. vigorous, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 








‘*A MESSAGE OF HOPE 
AND OPTIMISM ”’ 


“Throughout he is buoyantly optimistic, and 
helpful to courageous and wholesome living.”— 
Outlook, New York. 


The Measure 
of a Man 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 


: Author of “Seeking the Kingdom,” “ Beyond 
it, the Clouds,” * The Library vf Health,” “ New 
Thought Essays,” “ Dominion and 
Power,” “The Will to be Well,” 

and Editor of “ Mind.” 


The author has a message of greater life 


to 


to bring them to the fuller and more com- 
sty |} plete life. In doing this he considers the 
natural man, the rational man, the psychie 
man, and the spiritual man, presenting his 
views of the Son of Man as a man, as an 
idealist, as a teacher, and as a healer. 


“It is pervaded by a ruggedness of conviction 
that strengthens and uplifts the reader.”—Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 

“There are many excellent things in the book, 
truths that men should read, and incorporate into 
their own lives.”"—Telescope, Dayton, O. 

“The book is one of the most serious and helpful 
tendency, and is to be commended for its breadth.”” 
—Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. 

** A book of hope to such as need a brighter light 
to a better life ; discussing the natural, the rational, 
the psychic, and the spiritual man, and Christ as 
man, idealist, teacher, and healer.’”’-—Courier Jour- 
nal, Louisville, Ky. 

** Because this book is optimistic it is good to 
read.”’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


8vo, cloth, 326 pages, $1.20 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


en- 


the 

















XING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. A 


tailed and circumstantial indictment of Belgian misrule 


in the Congo State, by Epmunp D. Moret, author 


de-| THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theories relating 
to the female intellect in man, and the masculine in 
of woman, by CHARLES GopFrey LELAND, F.R S.L.A.M., 


** Affairs in West Africa,’’ etc. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 
with 26 half-tones and 2 maps, 490 pages. $3.75. 


& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 





pany, Pubs., New York. 


author of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,”  etc., 12mo, 
Funk| cloth, 134 pages. $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 








Ohe New 
Encyclopedia 
of Missions 


Published under the Auspices of 
THE BUREAU OF MISSIONS 


Editors 
H. 0. DWIGHT, D.D., LL.D. 
H. ALLEN TUPPER, Jr., D.D. 
EDWIN M. BLISS, D.D. 


**It is absolutely indispensable to every 
student of missions, and this should include 
every pastor.”"—L UTHER D. W1SHARD 
(late A gent of the American Board). 


“IT know of no other book on the subject 
that comes anywhere near this in the combina- 
tion of completeness, reliability, and adapta- 
bility.’— REV. JOHN W. CONKLIN, 
Field Sec’y, Board of Foreign Missions, Re- 
Sormed Church of America. 


“There is no other encyclopedic work on 
missions that can begin to compare with it.’’— 
HARLAN P. BEACH, Sec’y Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 


8vo, 870 Pages, Cloth, $6.00; Half- 
leather, $10.00 net. Carriage, 50 cents. 





HIS is the most complete, authoritative, and 
recent work on the whole vast subject of 
Missions, Satisfying treatment is afforded 
of every feature of missionary enterprise the world 
over. The History of Missions, the climate and 
physical features of countries forming the world- 
wide field, the Races and Tribes reached by the 
twentieth-century missionary enterprise ; their cus- 
toms, languages, and religious beliefs and observ- 
ances; modern improvements in missionary meth- 
ods, and of the ever-widening indirect relations 
and results of missions are only a few of the 
subjects covered. 


A Few of the Indispensable Features 


1. The most recent advance in the Missionary occupation of 
the world, notably in Central Africa, Western and Northern 
China and Mongolia, Korea, Northern Burma, and South 
America is fully treated. 

2. The development of the older fields, as the reaction in 
Japan ; revivals in Persia, among the low castes in India, the 
Laos, the Zulus in South Africa, etc. 

3. The Missionary Conferences and their bearing upon mis- 
sion comity, a new economic administration of missionary fields, 
and the development of a Science of Missions. 

4. The development of the great work of students for mis- 
sions both at home and abroad; including the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
College Young Men’s Christian Association, etc. 

5. The development of Missionary methods, especially along 
sociological lines, including medical, educational, industrial, 
and kindred missions. 

6. A directory of Missionary Societies, with post-office ad- 
dresses and a vast fund of other useful information. 

: 7. Tables of statistics, showing the advance of the Kingdom 
in each country, and separate tables showing the work being 
done by each society. 








FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, - — - 


New York 











DOCTOR ADOLF LORENZ 


The Famous Austrian Orthopedist 
in his recent clinics has strikingly demon- 
strated the wonderful value and importance 
of orthopedics. Few have his enormous 
strength and marvelous skill, but every prac- 
titioner can readily adapt to his surgery the 
equally effective Swedish system given in 
the volume below, and every layman can use 
it successfully for physical culture. 





Thousands of physicians in many countries 
are adapting it successfully to their practice 


Handbook of Medical 
and Orthopedic 
ymnastics 


Thousands of laymen who purchased copies 
are benefiting from the instructions. 

By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 
Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the 
Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical Institute, Siockholm 
This is the latest work on the principles and 
application of Swedish gymnastics, massage 
and orthopedics, intended as a working 
manual for all who desire to perfect their 
bodies, or treat disorders by this celebrated 
scientific system. 


Nature’s Healing in 
Your Own Surgery 


This rational and accredited Swedish sys- 
tem of treatment is indorsed by well-known 
medical men in many lands. There is not 
an operation in the whole of this remarkable 
work that is difficult for the operator or 
harsh or unpleasant for the patient. 


Scientific Principles 
For Physical Culture 


As a guide for physical culture and bodily 
development, this scientific work is invalu- 
able to every layman. The most delicate 
person will receive benefit from it if the in- 
structions are carefully followed. Those 
who are already strong will be still further 
strengthened by following its instructions. 


High Indorsement 


The Medical and Surgical Journal, St. Louis: 
‘The book contains all the instructions necessary to 
carry out successfully the gymnastics, and this facility 
is rendered still greater by the numerous illustrative 
figures given.” 


The Medical Press, London: “ From this point ef 
view (treatment at home) Dr. Wide’s work will be 
found exceedingly useful.” 


The _——— Health Journal: ‘The book far sur- 
passes anything we have seen in English, both as to 
the wealth and niceness of its illustrations and the 
<a of its descriptions. We heartily recom- 
mend it.”’ 








8vo, Cloth. 382 Pages. With Nearly One 
Hundred Half-tone Illustrations. Price, $3.00 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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